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MODERN SCIENCE AND THE CATHOLIC FAITH. 


BY REV. H. H. WYMAN, C.S.P. 


= HERE is no religious question which has excited 

more comment in our day than that of the rela- 

tion of the Catholic faith to the teachings of mod- 

ern science. Unfortunately, too many of the pro- 

fessional scientists of to-day either do not believe 

in Revelation or are hostile to it; and they have 

sought rather to find discrepancies between the 

teachings of the church and the facts of science 

than harmony between these different orders of 

truth. Their work is negative and destructive. Our work 
shall be positive and constructive... On this account I must 
begin with the principles upon which our comparison is based. 
In the first place, for the right understanding of the relation 
of natural to supernatural knowledge, we must always bear in 
mind their totally distinct spheres. I do not mean by this 
that the same truths may not belong to both spheres, but it 
must always be borne in mind that if God has made a reve- 
lation to man, it must contain, besides many truths which 
may be known and demonstrated by natural reason, truths 
which are above and unattainable by reason; otherwise there 
would be no need of revelation. Unfortunately, because this 
principle has been lost sight of by many, and because they 
have presumed that reason and revelation are on an equality, 
and that theology and philosophy must be treated in the same 
manner, they have fallen into the deepest errors. It must also 
be remembered that revelation is necessary if we are to know 
any truth above reason. Such revelation raises man to a 
supernatural state, and on this account God illumines with 
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a supernatural light the minds of believers in his revelation. 
While reason in its own sphere of purely natural knowledge is 
infallible, it has no right to so intrude itself into the sphére of 
supernatural knowledge as to claim the power of judging what 
is true or false in revelation. 

God in making his revelation has established, by the per- 
petual union of the Holy Ghost with his chosen teachers, an 
authoritative tribunal which alone is competent to judge of 
such matters. Therefore theological science must not be treated 
in the same manner as purely natural science. 

The so-called Old-Catholics of Germany, for instance, re- 
jected the decrees of the Vatican Council on purely rationalis- 
tic grounds. They opposed to the infallible decrees of the 
church their own private judgment in matters of history, just 
the same as the so-called Reformers of the sixteenth century 
opposed their private judgment to church authority in inter- 
preting Scripture. Every one knows how that principle has 
since worked with their followers. The modern so-called Higher 
Critics have picked to pieces the Bible and destroyed to a 
great extent, among their followers, the belief in its authority 
and inspiration. 

We are obliged to adhere strictly to certain clear and self- 
evident principles if we wish to have knowledge on any sub- 
ject. Just as it is impossible for one to know what God has 
revealed without faith, so it is impossible for one to understand 
philosophy or science without accepting the self-evident truths 
of reason. 

In treating this subject of the relation of modern science 
with the Catholic faith I shall, therefore, start with these two 
principles, viz.: that faith must interpret revelation, and that 
reason must guide us in science, and I am certain that it can 
be shown beyond question that on this basis there can be no 
possible conflict between them, but that there is an analogy 
between them such that the right understanding of the one 
leads to the true knowledge of the other. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE HUMAN RACE, 


Let us take as a fair test the question of the origin of the 
human race. If we reason correctly we cannot help seeing 
that all finite beings had a beginning. The very idea of a 
finite or limited being presupposes an infinite self-existent Being 
who brouzht it into existence. What are called secondary 
causes d» not account for the existence of anything, for they 
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are limited and dependent. In the last analysis we find that 
an Infinite Creator must exist or there could be no finite ex- 
istences. This ultimate or final Cause precludes the possibility 
of anything else being eternal; therefore, everything else that 
does exist must have been created or produced out of nothing. 
A secondary cause cannot effect something greater than itself. 
Hence I do not believe in the possible evolution of a higher 
species from a lower, any more than I believe in spontaneous 
generation, a theory of the origin of life which was once in 
vogue, but has since been rejected by the best biologists. 
While organic or living substances contain elements which are 


also found in inorganic or lifeless matter, there is in the former 


a principle of life which makes the organic essentially different 
from the inorganic body. Therefore, an organic body cannot 
be evolved from an inorganic. I hold, also, that it would be 
just as impossible for a rational animal, such as man, to be 
evolved from a sentient animal, such as the ape. The only 
point of similitude between them, as Cardinal Manning shows, 
is in the construction of the body, whereas there are, as he 
says, five essential points of difference, viz.: articulate speech, 
abstract thought, a creative mind which produces a poem, essay, 
or musical composition, moral judgment which establishes law 
and the social order, and conscience which recognizes responsi- 
bility to a Higher Power. A conclusion which ignores these 
essential differences between man and the lower animal and 
rests only upon mere physical resemblance, is an insult to our 
intelligence. But those who have labored most ingeniously to 
establish these supposed gradations of transition have never 
found either the perfected ape or the incipient man. The 
missing link is always wanting. Future generations will, I be- 
lieve, laugh at the Darwinian theory of the origin of man, as 
we now laugh at the ancient philosophers who reduced the 
material elements of the universe to four substances: air, 
water, earth, and fire. 

For the practical-minded it seems to me that the theory 
which claims to explain the origin of man by the process of 
evolution from the lowest form of matter is no better than the 
Chinaman’s explanation of the motion of the cable-car, “ No 
pushy, no pully, but goey.” Ina word, it does not explain man’s 
origin. It only confuses and makes complex what reason and 
common sense show to be very clear and simple. I think that 
the old heathen philosophers who discussed the question which 
was first, the infant or the full-grown man, as far as they went, 
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were much more scientific than the agnostic evolutionists of 
to-day. If they had been told that there was an Omnipotent 
Being who created a man and woman from whom the whole 
human race has descended, as we know children now are born 
of parents, they would have considered the solution of the 
problem as complete. And it is the only rational explanation 
of the origin and existence of the human race that is possible. 
Do we not thus see the harmony between natural and re- 
vealed truth in accounting for the origin and existence of the 
human race? 

In the earliest ages of the Christian faith there arose at 
Alexandria a school of philosophy in the church which revolu- 
tionized the world. In this great city, which at the close of 
the second century was the intellectual focus of the world, 
Pantenus, St. Clement, and Origen demonstrated the origin of 
all finite things by the creative act of God. From that time 
we may say that a philosophy in harmony with revelation 
gained ascendency in the intellectual world. While the sources 
of natural and revealed truth are wholly distinct, the effect of 
revelation has always been to enlarge, systemize, and harmon- 
ize the natural sciences. 

On the other hand, those who have ignored revealed truth 
have frequently been led to adopt for a time the most absurd 
theories in philosophy. History is: repeating itself. The anti- 
Christian philosophers and scientists of to-day are wandering 
in the dark, and are only causing doubt, confusion, and chaos 
in the minds of men. They see this, and when it comes to 
matters which belong wholly to the domain of reason they 
take refuge in agnosticism, which means simply ignorance. 
They not only say that they know nothing beyond the phe- 
nomenal or sensible sphere, but that such knowledge is unat- 
tainable, is unknowable. As Father Madden, in his excellent 
work, The Reaction from Agnostic Science,* well remarks, “The 
human mind is surely perverse.” ‘You would suppose,” he 
says, ‘‘that a handsomely-set-up being like man would be very 
glad just to find himself so; but no, that is not so.” He 
wants to sweep away the story of a perfect man and woman 
as the direct master-piece of God and reduce man to the same 
common level with the brutes. ‘“ Grant,” says Mr. Darwin, “a 
creature like the mud-fish with five senses and some vestige 
of a mind, and I believe natural selection will account for the 
production of every vertebrate animal.” 


* The Reaction from Agnostic Science. By Rev. W. J. Madden. St. Louis: B. Herder, 
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INCAUTIOUS ENDEAVORS AT RECONCILIATION. 


In view of the fact that so many modern scientists regard 
this theory of evolution as scientifically proved, some of our 
Catholic writers have (I think incautiously and rashly) ven- 
tured to try and reconcile evolution with the revealed ac- 
count of man’s corporal formation, but I believe there is a 
danger that such a theory will weaken in many minds the 
doctrine that man has an immortal soul made by the Creator 
in his own image. Dr. Mivart, the most prominent theistic 
evolutionist, has recently shocked the whole Catholic world by 
his attacks on our traditional system of theology. The out- 
and-out evolutionist who holds that man, as he is, was evolved 
from a lower animal, only laughs at the exception which the 
theistic evolutionist makes in favor of the direct creation and 
infusion of the rational and spiritual soul into the living body 
of a brute. But we know that practically the difference be- 
tween man and brute has always and always will be recog- 
nized. Nothing is more self-evident than the infinite gulf be- 
tween the soul of man and the highest instinct of the brute. 
And inthe moral order the difference is just as marked. Who 
can believe that the animals which we slaughter for food and 
destroy as pests have moral rights and responsibilities? The 
idea is absurd and would upset our whole mode of living. 

No matter how much men may laud the ingenuity of the 
theory of evolution it will never satisfy us, whereas the plain, 
simple account of a perfect man and woman fashioned by the 
Almighty Creator and endowed with intelligence and respon- 
sibility is as agreeable as it is elevating and encouraging. It 
makes life worth living. — 

On the other hand, the question of the purpose of human 
life, which is the greatest of all questions, can have no mean- 
ing according to materialistic evolutionism. All that we can 
learn on this subject from Darwin’s celebrated books, The De- 
scent of Man and The Origin of Species, says Father Madden, 
is that “man has been cast into the mé/ée of this world to 
fight, to struggle for his very existence, and in that struggle 
to prove his fitness to live by surviving.” ‘Of what use,” he 
continues, “is it to humanity to be told that there is a com- 
pelling and invariable law of struggle in animated nature, in 
which the weak must always go down before the strong, the 
ill-suited yield to the fittest.” But when confronted with the 
charge of destroying the purpose of life, which is the main- 
spring of all successful action in life, they will coolly say 
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science has not discovered any meaning in life except the 
struggle for existence. 

It is a difficult thing for any one to get anything more than 
a cursory knowledge of all the so-called modern sciences, and I 
should consider it a fearful task to attempt to master any one 
of them, because they are so changeable. The authors of them 
tell us, any way, that they are as yet only in their infancy, but 
I believe that most of them will die in the cradle. But when 
agnostic scientists can succeed in proving clearly how nothing can 
of itself make itself something, how there can be effects without 
causes, then I may be willing to believe that a brute can by 
the process of evolution become a man, but not till then. 


DIFFICULTIES BESETTING THE EVOLUTIONARY THEORY. 


Brownson shows the theory of evolution to be most absurd 
and unscientific, for the following reasons: In the first place, 
the very idea of evolution presupposes something already in 
existence. Where did that something from which other things 
were evolved come from? There must have been a First 
Cause which produced it, which means a Creator. 

In the second place, the medium or power which could 
cause a lower species to become a higher would have to be a 
Creator just as much as the Cause which produced the first 
something out of nothing, and finally, just as there would have 
to be a something before evolution could begin to operate, so 
there would have to be an end where the process would have 
to stop. When perfection was reached, there could be no 
further evolution. What Power sets this limit of perfection 
except an All-perfect Cause? So for these three reasons I do 
not see how either the production or development or com- 
pletion of anything finite could be possible without an Omni- 
potent Creator. If we say that evolution is the action of the 
Creator on matter, we deny that there is such a thing as 
evolution. Evolution, according to the very definition of its 
advocates, means the power of a lower species to transform it- 
self into a higher, which is just as impossible as for something 
which did not exist to come into existence. Again, if a being 
of a lower species could of itself become a being of a higher 
species, there would first have to be the destruction of the 
lower species, and then the production of a higher species. If 
we suppose, as Mivart thinks possible, the Creator may have 
created and infused a rational and immortal soul into the highest 
type of brute in place of its previous sentient soul, that sentient 
soul would have to be annihilated before the rational soul 
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could be infused, unless we suppose the sentient and rational 
natures are identical, which is absurd. Such an idea, I think, 
is most unscientific. Is it not more reasonable to suppose that 
when the Creator wanted to make man, who is a composite of 
spirit and matter, that he would take simple inorganic matter 
at first hand, rather than to take away the sentient soul from 
a brute and make man out of its corpse. When a spiritual 
substance like a human soul, which is the image of the Creator, 
is substantially united to matter to form man, although the 
matter is like other matter, it receives a sort of consecration. 
The gold and silver of a chalice are just like any other gold 
or silver, yet because the sacred chrism of consecration has 
been applied to it, it may not be used for profane purposes 
without sacrilege. If we fail to see the dignity of the human 
form divine and try to put it on the level of other forms of 
life, we are like sacrilegious plunderers who pollute the sacred 
vessels of the altar.’ It is the dangerous tendencies of the 
theory of evolution which make the guardians of God’s revela- 
tion oppose its teaching so strenuously. If it be followed out 
logically, it contradicts also the Catholic doctrines of man’s 
original justice and his fall and its consequences. Almost at 
the same time that Mr. Darwin published his work on the 
Descent of Man Sir John Lubbock published a work on the 
Origin of Civilization and the Primitive Condition of Man, in 
which he maintains that man began in the lowest state of 
savagery and by force. of nature has raised himself to the re- 
finement of civilization. This theory is also based on another 
theory that the species is necessarily progressive. But both 
these theories start from a mere assumption. As far as there 
is any evidence on this subject, it proves not the progress of 
man but rather his degeneracy when left to himself. The 
theory is unhistorical We have no record of a savage tribe 
becoming civilized without the assistance of other civilized 
peoples. There has been progress it is true, but it has been 
brought about chiefly by supernatural teaching. The oldest 
literature is the best. The book of Genesis is the oldest 
historical document in existence, and it teaches the purest 
form of religion. The history of polytheism and idolatry are 
subsequent developments. Yet in the face of authentic history, 
so-called scientific men will assume a theory as true and ask us 
to disprove it, whereas the burden of proof of any theory really 
rests upon its inventor. I might, for instance, assume that the 
poet Homer was five feet six inches tall, and because you 
could not prove that he was taller or shorter, it would not 
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follow that he was exactly as tall as I said. This is sub- 
stantially the process of reasoning by which the evolutionists 
seek to maintain their theory in the face of the contrary 
teaching of history and tradition. 

Now take the question of the fall of man. Have we not 
evidence in ourselves that we are weak and easily inclined to 
evil? We were born so. How did the human race come to 
have this misfortune? Is it reasonable to suppose that an All- 
perfect Supreme Being made us that way in the beginning? 
Is not all actual sin the work of our own will? Philosophi- 
cally it is impossible to suppose that any sin or imperfection 
to which we are subject is due to any cause but human free 
will. The actual sin of progenitors is the only rational ex- 
planation of the tendency to sin in the offspring. 

The doctrine of revelation concerning the origin of the 
human family and its moral and spiritual condition is in per- 
fect harmony with everything that reason can teach us on the 
subject. Sin is the great curse of the human family. All 
admit this, and will readily grant also that any remedy which 
can cure or mitigate this evil is the greatest boon that man- 
kind can possibly receive; but such is the perversity of men’s 
minds and hearts that they are unwilling to listen to revela- 
tion, to look at sin as God looks at it, to struggle against it 
as all have to who overcome it, and to penitently seek forgive- 
ness from an offended God. 

DANGEROUS TENDENCIES OF AGNOSTIC THEORIES. 

No one can study the writings of the anti-Christian scien- 
tists without seeing that they have a great aversion to the 
virtues inculcated by the Gospel. They do not wish to believe. 
They prefer to grope because they love darkness rather than 
light. We who have the Christian faith know that we can- 
not shut our eyes to the truth without sin, yet we are some- 
times inclined to think that unbelievers are excusable. All I 
say is, if you only read what they say about the faith you will 
probably change your opinion. Men actually study to make 
difficulties against faith; and to make it respectable to doubt, 
frequently invent theories against it. The most bitter enemies 
of the church find in Darwinism and its kindred theories their 
most potent weapons. They are seeking to disseminate these 
views, which have emanated from the gross minds of English 
materialists, in the schools of Italy, France, Spain, Austria, 
and other Catholic countries wherever they can, solely for the 
purpose of destroying the faith. The aim of the anti-Christian 
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scientists seems to be to establish theories based on mere as- 
sumptions as facts. But if we are able to explain, or if they 
are unable to prove that we cannot explain, all clearly proved 
facts of science in accordance with the Christian doctrine, they 
present no real grounds for doubting the. truth of revelation. 
And to these a priori theories we are able to oppose the posi- 
tive testimony of history and tradition. Religion is older than 
superstition. Men worshipped God the Creator before they 
worshipped idols. The Jewish religion was not evolved from 
the patriarchal, but was established on it by new revelations. 
Christianity, as its history shows, was not a mere development 
from’ Judaism, but a new dispensation. So you see how the 
actual history of religion directly contradicts this theory of 
evolution. 

There is no disagreement with scientists until they deny 
truths of revelation. If they would only keep to their proper 
sphere, which is the study and classification of facts that come 
within the scope of reason and sense, and not go beyond and 
theorize against revelation, they would never be opposed by 
theologians. Since both natural and revealed truth come from 
God, the right understanding of one order is a great help to 
the other, and on this account the church has always encour- 
aged the study of the sciences. There is an analogy between 
the natural world and its laws and the spiritual world and its 
laws, such that we can understand the higher order better by 
knowing the lower. 

When men accept truth of both orders they get more 
knowledge than if they accepted only one, and that the lower 
order: But when, on account of some fanciful hypothesis, they 
deny revelation which rests upon both supernatural and natu 
ral facts, they, as St. Paul declares, by professing themselves 
to be wise, become fools. Of such St. Paul also says they 
“change the truth of God into a lie.” 

Life to the mere scientist is an unaccountable mystery. 
We can find no satisfactory explanation of it unless God has 
revealed its meaning. Philosophy, as subsidiary and subordi- 
nate to revelation, opens a wide field of knowledge, but when 
it claims to be equal to or superior to God’s direct manifesta- 
tion of truth, it becomes as delusive as a dream. 

We can have harmony between natural and revealed truth 
only by recognizing their different spheres and giving to each 
what is due. In this way alone is revelation satisfactory and 
complete and science stable and practical. 
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The Graves of the Pioneers, - 
UN THE ALLEGHANIES,) 


BY MARGARET M. HALVEY. 


"Neath alien sod and alien sky, 
Apart from the beaten track they lie— 
Tourist and toiler pass them by— 
fi 


S The sleeping Pioneers! 
a O glorious hills, enrobed in haze! 
Ae ve * © largessed woods! O blossomed ways! 
For ye the meed of our stilted praise, ‘ 


For them the tribute of tears. 





In death as in life companions still, 
Who blazed the trail and clomb the 
hill, 
And waited in faith and wrought 
with will, : 
Thro’ the blank of unnoticed years ;*" ~e 
In death as in life one symbol near— 
Their salve and solace for hurt and fear— 
Cross of the Master! guarding here 
The dust of the Pioneers. 





| 
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| 
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From Glenties and Gurteen and Dermacell 
Came Cormac and Manus and Neal: well 
Their fading names on the cross-arms tell 
The story that still endears : 
In chaptered sequence it may be read: 
How the home arose and the Faith on- 
spread, 
Till the light of the Altar 
here was shed ' 
On the path of the~ &- 
Pioneers. 
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And now! 


| 1 ‘ ——-— 

i sleep SSS - 

; pa ee >. ee 
{ Where warden watch the mountains_ =<. —— 7 
keep, ———" 


Where hill winds moan and hill rains weep? 
Is it lone ’mid your life’s compeers? 
Afar from the clover counterpane, 
The soft-lipped breeze and soft-shod rain, 
Of that land afar 0’er the circling main, 
The Isle of the Pioneers. 


Nay! past the portals of alien grave, Fe 
Who doubts the welcome that Columb gave, | 
And Brendan the Saint of lake and wave 
Who curbeth the sailor’s fears! 
As they, from the o/d Land ruthless driven 
Your best to the zew was freely given, 
And never a bond of the old Faith 
riven— 
God’s rest to His Pioneers! 








Fadeth their names from passing 
gaze— 

Their shrunken graves from the 
trodden ways— 

But aureate still thro’ the darkling haze 

Behold yon spire uprears. 
Columba’s gift to Iona’s shore, 
Ensign that Brendan’s Cur- 





rach bore, 
The Cross!—memorial ever- 
more 


Of the Celtic Pioneers. 
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ELIZABETH BRUYERE. 
A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


BY FRANCES FITZPATRICK. 


p LIZABETH BRUYERE was twenty-five years of 

& age when named head of the little colony of 
Grey Nuns sent out from Montreal to settle in 
Bytown—now Ottawa, the capital of the Do- 
' * minion. The year was 1845. 

For thirty years—that is, as long as she lived—she gov- 
erned the colony, which at her death had expanded into a 
dozen houses along the banks of the Ottawa River and the 
northern borders of New York State, Buffalo leading in the 
number of these latter. 

The chroniclers of this half-century tell us that, under God’s 
providence, much of the success which has visibly characterized 
the work is directly attributable to the foundress’ personality. 

The beauty of her character seems indeed to have been 
great. She was noble, generous, lofty of aim. Intellectually 
her gifts were of a high order, as can still be attested by the 
writings she has left, typical among which stands her last 
letter, addressed to the different houses of the order, which is 
really a model of close thinking, fluent expression, and virile 
affection for those from whom she knew she was about to 
separate, the strong point of it being an elevated exhortation 
to respect for the hierarchy of the church. This love of the 
church was one of her prominent characteristics, the trials of 
the church and of the Sovereign Pontiff being for her a source 
of solicitude and of prayer. For many years, in fact, the 
daily recitation of the Rosary, prescribed by the rule, was 
offered for the intention of Christ’s Vicar upon earth. 

Her charity was tender and universal. She simply could 
not view suffering unmoved; and if her sympathy knew 
preferences, it was for the most needy, the most abandoned, 
or the most sensitive. In several cases it happened that per- 
sons who had known better days were silently suffering the 
pangs of actual want, when Mother Bruyére, being acquainted 
of the painful circumstances, came to their relief with a secrecy 
as delicate as it was absolute. 
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ELIZABETH BRUYERE. 


In the typhus epidemic incident on the exodus from Ire- 
land following the famine of 1847, and which in itself would 
make an historic monograph charged with tragic pathos, 
Mother Bruyére and her little band of coworkers heroically 
devoted themselves to the sufferers cast ashore on the banks 
of the Ottawa, until the last sufferer needed their services. 

If her love for her fellow-men in need was sincere and gene- 
rous as evinced to strangers, so. was it tender, watchful, unre- 
mitting towards those of her own household. Did any one of 
hers manifest symptoms of failing health, the mother’s prac- 
tised eye at once detected it and at once sought to apply 
relief. And in this there seems to have been, personal sympa- 
thy apart, a lurking element of justice. She argued that one 
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cannot stipulate to do what one is not able to do—physically, 
intellectually, morally—without flagrantly violating honesty. 

The piety which characterized her life was of the most 
trustful nature. Her favorite maxim—that which serves as in- 
scription on her tomb—might very well be taken as the epito- 
me of her normal spiritual attitude: “Cast all thy care on 
God; he will sustain thee and relieve thee in thy sorrows.” 

At times, too, she rose to heights of contemplation in 
which her soul seemed rapt in God. On one occasion, the 
members of the order being gathered together in the chapel 
for prayer, which at the moment consisted in certain set invo- 
cations ‘to the Eternal Father, Mother Bruyére burst forth 
into most beautiful impromptu paraphrasing, which the few 
remaining veterans of her time now describe as having heard, 
gazing with awed faces on what they considered their Mount 
Thabor. 

In times of supreme trial, to which she in common with 
other ¢ite souls was no stranger, she stood firm and unflinch- 
ing, trusting to Him who wills that not a hair of our head 
shall fall without his knowledge, for deliverance, for redress. 

In truth, it was largely because of this fashioning on afflic- 
tion’s anvil that she was so often able to be to others “ The 
cup of strength in some great agony.” 

She had a deep and abiding sense of gratitude. Unceasingly 
she insisted that benefactors, those even who had ever done 
the order, or any individual member of the order, a kindness, 
should be constantly remembered with grateful prayers. 

Perhaps the very uprightness of her intentions, the single- 
ness of her purpose, left her open to imposition. She was 
guileless and unsophisticated in the ways of the world toa 
degree which, no doubt, may at times have made her a prey to 
deception. But this was what might be termed her extreme 
“‘ other-worldliness,” or was merely the conclusion—faulty, of 
course—drawn from the premises of her own candor and sim- 
plicity. 

Elizabeth Bruyére was, it must be repeated, a woman of 
high ideals. In all her undertakings she aspired to the best, 
and this inevitably made her exacting and at times severe. 

As regards observance of the proprieties, she seems to 
have thought, with Coventry Patmore, that “ There is nothing 
comparable for moral force to the charm of truly noble man- 
ners.” She may be said to have been a stickler for social 
conventionalities, although detesting martinetism; and frequent 
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were the individual rehearsals of forgetful junior members in the 
art of low, graceful bowing, for her never obsolete. 

Her own manners were distinguished—the slightest service 
being rewarded with a gracious “Thanks!” If a favor had -to 
be requested of her inferiors in rank or age, it was couched in 
such condescending words as to make the granting of it an 
eager pleasure. 

In appearance she was good to look upon, not indeed for 
perfection of feature and delicacy of color, but because of that 
expression of soul which lighted up her face with varying evi- 
dences of intelligence and emotion. In person she was tall, 
and in later years inclined to an obesity which in amplifying 
her form lent to it a matronly dignity. Her eyes were gray, 
large, full; the brow broad, benevolent; her smile was of the 
rarest sweetness. The whole countenance breathed an agreeable 
sanctity. At all times there was discernible in her bearing the 
distinction of command. 

In conversation she was brilliant; French literature, history, 
and the relations of Christ’s Church as the informing idea of 
all, being pleasant and instructive to hear from her particularly, 
as her voice was singularly well-modulated and winning. 

She possessed in a remarkable degree that penetration of 
mind so essential to one engaged in directing others; her 
skill in employing this rare quality being most profitably mani- 
fested in her masterly manner of diagnosing a recruit, and in 
her power of discerning the potentialities of those with whom 
she had intimately to deal. 

Elizabeth Bruyére was one of the pioneer religious educa- 
tors of Upper Canada, where indeed the United Empire 
Loyalists had firmly implanted their noble and sturdy tradi- 
tions, and where the descendant of Scotch Covenanters had 
transplanted to New World soil the hardy tenacity of their 
native hills, but where likewise the “exile from Erin” and 
the loyal lover of the fleur-de-lis, anxious to amass for their 
heirs a heritage of supernatural faith, demanded for their 
daughters, particularly, the advantage of that careful educa. 
tional training—character-building under organized, gentle, con- 
secrated womanly influence—which they knew was necessary 
to this end. 

Perhaps it will count among the discoveries of this psycho- 
logic age that the church has always had in practice what 
the most thoughtful educators of the present day augur in 
the signs of the times. Witness an eminent authority, in the 
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current number of the annual educational .Outlook, predicting 
that the education of the near future “will focus upon the 
feelings, sentiments, emotions, and try to do something for the 
heart, out of which are the issues of life.” 

This the religious teaching orders have always been doing; 
this Mother Bruyére and her auxiliaries inaugurated at Ottawa 
in the middle of the century just closing. 

In her attitude towards the public she seems to have been 
actuated by Plato’s principle, ‘‘ The government is for the 
people”; she believed that the razson détre of an active body 
is the public need, rather than that body’s personal emolument, 
or rather, even than the exclusive exigencies of rules. And 
this without detriment to the primal aim of personal sanctifi- 
cation, or rather, as an interpretation of that aim. 

There existed, therefore, between her and the society with 
which she was brought into contact most marked relations of 
mutual esteem, understanding, sympathy, assistance, and har- 
mony. 

Since the advent to Ottawa of the colony headed by Eliza- 
beth Bruyére, in 1845, it is no exaggeration to say that hun- 
dreds of thousands of souls have come under the control of 
the order which she conducted thither, and the impulse of the 
movement is still going on. The rude and humble inception 
of the work has taken on proportions of considerable magni- 
tude, to which are not wanting lines of admirable beauty. 

Many of: the ideals after which Mother Elizabeth Bruyére 
strove certainly hold still, while others, perhaps of less loftiness, 
may in some instances be found in the seats of the mighty ; 
but it cannot be gainsaid that zeal and self-sacrifice are now 
as then passing strong in the order, and seem destined to abide 
with it a possession for ever. 

It is with religious orders as with the patriarchs, they can 
scarcely be considered out of their adolescence at their fifth 
decade. Trial and experiment and circumstance must have for 
co-operator God’s own time, whose wondrous works are accom- 
plished with a calmness and a deliberation akin to repose. 





©HE DREADED DAWN. 








AN ALLEGORY. 


BY REV. P. A. SHEEHAN, 


‘7 know nothing more touching, or perhaps terrible, than 
the dawn of self-consciousness in the soul of a child,’’ 





ILLUSTRATED BY KATE MATHESON. 

















Ismene! we walked the sands together, 
And I was winter, and you were May; 
But our love of the sea broke time asunder, 
Made summer for both that livelong day. 


Ismene! your hand was gathered in mine, 
Like the heart of a rose in its withered leaves, 
And your finger-petals twined and closed, 
As your image twines around him that grieves. 


Ismene! your gray eyes wandered afar 

O’er the tumbling billows that heaved and broke, 
‘And then sought mine; but I feared to look, 
Lest the soul I dreaded had there awoke. 


Ismene! a child thou wert then, and a child 

I prayed you’d remain thro’ the clust’ring years. 
Alas! for time knows but growth and change, 
And they come with the terrors of list’ning fears. 


Ismene! you lifted a shell to the shell 

Of the soft pink ears that had heard but the notes 
That slip from the skies, as a loosened lock 
Slips over thy neck, and the salt wind floats. 


Ismene! you said, ‘‘Hark, hark to the waves, 
And the echoing sounds from the far-off shore! 





























I wonder do angels play with shells, 
Do they start at the leap of the sea’s long roar? 


Ismene! I thanked my God at the word, 

Though I dreaded to meet thy soft gray eye; 
And I said in my heart, she is still but a child, 
We may linger and love as in days gone by. 


Ismene! the hooded eve came down, 

And a shadow fell betwixt you and me; 
And your brow grew troubled ; you looked afar 
O’er the purple wastes of the twilight sea. 


Ismene! I said, ‘‘ Let us go’’; and you drew 
The trembling petals of your white hand 
From mine; that closed, as the Hand of God 
Drew up his curtains o’er sea and land. 


Ismene! I said, ‘‘ Behold the night! 

The hermit night, and his sanctities 

Of star and wave.’’ Then I ventured to look 
In the fathomless depths of Ismene’s eyes. 


Ismene! I hoped that thy child-soul gazed 
From eyes that were pure as the eyes of a fawn. 
Alas! ’twas a woman's soul looked at me: 

I was face to face with the dreaded dawn. 


























ARCHBISHOP OF KERKYRA. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN KERKYRA * (CORFU).° 


BY REV. DANIEL QUINN, Ph.D. (Kerkyra, Greece). 


HAT most emphatically attracts the curiosity of 
the investigator who would undertake to un- 
derstand the work of the church past and 
present in the Greek island of Kerkyra is the 

: widely varying fortune, the odd ups and downs, 

experienced during the long and troublous ages that she had 

to live through since the days of her first establishment down 
to the present century. These successive fortunes of the 

Church of Kerkyra are complex and extensive. 


* We follow by preference the Greek forms of spelling of Dr. Quinn, who has an estab- 
lished reputation as a Hellenist.— Ep. CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE. 
VOL. LXXI.—2 
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The vicissitudes of the church cannot properly be un- 
derstood if severed from the varying political fate of the 
island. For this reason the ecclesiastical historian cannot keep 
himself independent of those other researchers who have 
applied themselves to the profane history of the island, nor 
from those who have scientifically taken up its archeology, or 
even its geography. And this also may be noted, that while 
respectably numerous are the scholars who have devoted them- 
selves to the general and profane history of the island, no one 
has as yet consecrated his energies to the study of the peculiar 
career of the church here. 

Many ages earlier than Christ's coming Kerkyra appeared 
in official history. It enjoys even prehistoric fame, for there 
have been and still are readers of Homer who think that this 
is the fabled island of the Phzaks where shipwrecked Odys- 
seus found rest and hospitality in the palace of Alkinous. The 
myth might be attractive if retold from the Navsikaa, but it 
belongs not here. The earliest undoubted historic fact re- 
corded concerning Kerkyra refers to the seventh century before 
Christ, and notes a naval battle between the Kerkyrzans and 
the men of Korinth. This is the first naval battle recorded in 
European history. 

The lovely climate of the island, its generous fertility, its 
superb location both as a commercial station and as a military 
position, have always made Kerkyra an object of desire to 
those who appreciated these advantages. Often, therefore, in 
its long history-has it seen its masters flee before more power- 
ful successors. Of all the East the Kerkyrzans were the first 
to become a portion of the Roman world; for in the year 
-228 before Christ, to save themselves from the pirates of II- 
lyria, they voluntarily placed themselves under the protection 
of the strong republic.* 

From this year Kerkyra continued to be a Roman posses- 
sion. When the empire was divided into Eastern and Western, 
Kerkyra was kept within the bounds of the Eastern. Thus 
did it become part of the Byzantine Empire, and such did it 
remain until A. D. 1081, when it was captured by Robert 
Guiscard. This brave adventurer had already put southern 
Italy under the heels of his Norman soldiers, and came East 
to claim for himself the throne of Constantinopol. But he 
carried his conquests no farther than Greece, and upon his 
romantic death in Kephallenia, Kerkyra returned to its Byzan- 


* Polybios, ii. 11. 
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tine masters after four years of Norman ownership. Again, 
however, in the year 1147, the Normans captured it, this time 
led by Roger, son of the conqueror of Sicily. Thenceforth 
the island continued almost uninterruptedly to be the property 
of some Western power, except from about A. D. 1210 to 
1260, when it was a portion of the domain of Michael Kom- 
nenos, despot of Epiros, who took the island from the Vene- 
tians and held it against them for these fifty years. 

This meagre sketch of the history of the island is necessary 
for our purpose. In the course of the narrative it will be 
needful from time to time to interweave yet other facts of 
general history. 

As regards its geographical position, Kerkyra is a beautiful 
island in the Adriatic, ten hours by steamer east of Brindisi, 
and, by the same method of travelling, about two days distant 
from Triest and Venice. It lies along the mainland of the 
Turkish Empire, being separated from the province of Epiros 
only by a narrow strait which forms an excellent harbor. The 
inhabitants live, part of them, in the city, which ‘bears the 
same name as the island, and the others in villages dotted 
over the country districts in valleys and on mountain slopes. 
The people of the villages are all Greeks, but the citizens of 
the town are a mixed product, chiefly Hellenic, however. 
These city-folk speak Italian as fluently to-day as Greek. 

The Gospel was brought to Kerkyra and disseminated here 
by Jason and Sosipatros, two men who are mentioned by St. 
Paul* in terms of endearment. Sosipatros is not mentioned 
elsewhere in the New Testament, but this Jason is supposed 
to be the same as he who is named in the Acts,+ and at 
whose house St. Paul and his companion Silas stayed while 
preaching the Gospel in the city of Thessalonika. 

But concerning these missionaries and their history little is 
really known. The only sources of information are the liturgi- 
cal books of the Eastern Church. Following these authorities, 
hagiography declares that this Jason who came to Kerkyra 
was, as stated above, identical with him who entertained and 
protected St. Paul in Thessalonika, and who is called a “ rela- 
tion” by Paul in his letter to the Romans.t Being related to 
St. Paul in some way, he must have been a Jew—one of the 
Diaspora. And since he had a residence in Thessalonika, and 
was well known there, he may have been a native of that city. 
There it was that he first learned from Paul’s lips the doctrine 


* Rom. xvi. 21. + xvii. } xvi. 21. 
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of Christ and became a believer. St. Paul afterward sent him 
to Tarsos as bishop of the Christian community there. From 
Tarsos he came to Kerkyra. 

The Greek Mena@on and Menology, which narrate the above 
concerning Jason, teach as regards his companion, Sosipatros, 





MONASTERY ON MOUSE ISLAND. 


that he was a native of Patras, in Achaia, and that after be- 
coming a Christian he was appointed bishop of Ikonion in 
Asia Minor. Both came together from Asia to Kerkyra as 
missionaries. Their labors were successful. A church was 
built, bearing the name of the proto-martyr Stephen. Here, 
however, as elsewhere, success was not unmixed. The adhe- 
rents of the disturbed gods incited persecutions, and many of 
the Christians died in testimony of their faith in the new reli- 
gion. Among these martyrs was Sosipatros. 

Idolatry did not entirely cease to be the prevailing religion 
until about the time of the reign of the Emperor Severus 
{A. D. 193-211). Nevertheless from the very beginning the 
Christian community was perhaps sufficiently significant to 
possess a bishop, although if such a succession of bishops ac- 
tually occupied this see, history, unfortunately, has failed to 
keep record of the fact. For, excepting the two glorious 
founders of Christianity in the island, the first bishop of Ker- 
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kyra whose name has been kept in memory was Apollodoros, 
oue of the Fathers who sat in the Council of Nice.* 

When the Eastern Empire was remodelled and redivided, 
by Constantin the Great, into nomarchies, dioceses, and 
provinces, the island of Kerkyra became administratively sub- 
ject to Epiros, which was one of the five provinces that made 
up the diocese of Eastern Illyria. The chief city of the entire 
diocese, and therefore the seat of government, was Thessalonika. 
But the seat of the more local government for the single province 
of Epiros, to which Kerkyra belonged, was Nikopolis, a city 
founded by Augustos in memory of his naval victory off Aktion. 
Since the church government accepted the same divisions and sub- 
divisions as were established by the state, the bishop of Kerkyra 
was naturally subject to the metropolitan archbishop of Nikopo- 
lis, who in turn owed obedience to the exarch of, the diocese 
of Eastern Illyria—that is, to the archbishop of Thessalonika. 

This great diocese of Eastern Illyria, to which Kerkyra be- 
longed, was under the immediate jurisdiction of the pope. Dif- 
ferent events may be recalled as indicative of this close rela- 
tion. Thus, during the pontificate of Pope Hormisdas, the 
bishops of the province of Epiros, among whom was the bishop 
of Kerkyra, after having selected Bishop John to be metropoli- 
tan of Nikopolis, submitted the choice to Hormisdas for his 
approval.t Also in the ninth century, when separation between 
Rome and Constantinopol was imminent, Kerkyra was. still 
rather with the West than with the East. And when the 
quarrel between the followers of Ignatios and Photios disturbed 
all Christendom, the bishop of Kerkyra, Michael, was, like the 
pope, one of the supporters of the cause of Ignatios. 

Up to the time of the conquest of Kerkyra by the medieval 
Europeans the population of the island was of Hellenic blood, 
comparatively unmixed with foreign elements. During this long 
period the dignitaries who governed the church here were, as 
they naturally and properly should be, Hellenes. But when 
the island passed out of Byzantine dominion into Frankish 
power, the successive rulers of the state took care that the 
bishops should be, like themselves, Westerners. This policy 
was fostered by the close relations then existing between posi- 
tions of state and ecclesiastical dignities. And for this reason 
it is historically very easy to understand that the Franks, on 
having come into possession of Kerkyra, should immediately 
make the episcopacy of the island a Latin one. 


* Le Quien, Orzens. Christ., p. 147. + Epist. Decr. Summ. Pont., i. 451 
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This readjusting of the ecclesiastical affairs of Kerkyra to 
its new political life was first introduced by Charles of Anjou, 
brother of St. Louis of France. This Charles, being king of 
Naples, came to Kerkyra in the year 1268. Shortly after his 
arrival he disestablished the Greek episcopate.* And accord- 
ingly, from 1268 down to the year 1799, the episcopal throne 
of Kerkyra was occupied by a bishop of the Latin rite. Nearly 
all of these bishops were Italians, and most of them were 
Venetians, since the island belonged to Venice longer than to 
any other Frankish power. 

In the year 1799 the French, who had taken possession of 
Kerkyra immediately upon the fall of the Republic of Venice, 
were compelled by the combined fleets of Russia and Turkey 
to withdraw from the Ionian Islands, and a new state was es- 
tablished in the Adriatic, under the name of the “ Septinsular 
Republic.” To this new state all the Greek islands of the 
Adriatic, from Kerkyra in the north to Kythera in the south, 
were given. The new state was placed under Russian protec- 
tion. Kerkyra was made the seat of government. One of the 
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first acts of the Greek clergy of the island was to elect a 
bishop of their own rite. They forwarded their selection to 
Constantinopol for approval. Accordingly, since the year 1799 

* Lunzi, Della condizione politica delle tsole Tonite sotto il dominio Veneto, Venezia, 1858, 
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there have been two episcopal sees in Kerkyra, one Catholic 
and the other ‘ Orthodox.” 

After the privilege of having a bishop had been in former 
days taken away from the Greeks, they were obliged to recog- 
nize a certain jurisdiction of the Latin prelate—something, 
perhaps, like the Protestants in Malta, who are compelled to 
celebrate marriage before the Catholic parish priest, just as the 
Catholics in Great Britain before the Emancipation had to 
celebrate theirs before the Anglican rector, but at the same 
time they were not regarded as constituting a portion of the 
Catholic flock. Their ecclesiastical affairs were under the juris- 
diction of an “Orthodox” priest who bore the distinguishing 
title of “ Prothierevs ” or “ Protopapas,” that is, “chief priest.” 
Not being of episcopal rank, however, he could not ordain 
other members of the clergy. For this reason all Greek priests 
received holy orders in those days from some “ Orthodox” 
bishop outside of Kerkyra, usually from the metropolitan of 
Ioannina, in Epiros. 

During the Venetian dominion in Kerkyra the relations of 
the two churches were usually friendly. This was in part re- 
sult of the fact that the noble families of Kerkyra distinguished 
themselves continually by their love for Venetian rule, since 
the Venetian government protected them against the people. 
And since these noble families directed by the weight of their 
influence the affairs of their “ Orthodox” Church, they natur- 
ally kept the “ Orthodox” clergy within the bounds of at least 
outward respect for the Lation rite. But this respect could 
surely be sincere after all, because these ‘‘ Orthodox” Chris- 
tians really differed but very little in belief and practice from 
their Catholic masters. This outward respect which the Greek 
clergy rendered to the dominant church took definite shape on 
certain solemn occasions. For on such days as the feast of 
St. Mark, the patron of Venice; the feast of Corpus Christi, 
the arrival of the bishop in the city, or the solemn entrance 
of the Provedditori and other distinguished representatives of 
the government, the “ Orthodox” clergy were compelled to be 
present, and to participate in the religious ceremonies, to walk 
in the procession, and to officiate in the cathedral.* |. 

This friendly harmony between the two ecclesiastical bodies 
naturally suffered a break from time to time. But the most 
serious disturbance occurred during the episcopal reign of Arch- 


* Cerimoniale che si osserva nelle occasioni delle formalitd pubbliche—a MS, in the 


archives of Kerkyra. 
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A KERKYRAAN PEASANT. 


bishop Maffei Venieri, a noble Venetian. The archbishop de- 
termined to compel the “Orthodox” Christians to recognize 
his jurisdiction over them in all affairs of canons and con- 
science. But his intentions were hindered by the direct inter- 
ference of Pope Paul IV., to whom the matter was referred 
by Ludovico Rarturo, who then was protopapas of the Greek 
community. The Supreme Pontiff on this occasion addressed 
a rescript to the archbishop, exhorting him to abstain in future 
from all oppressive measures against the Greeks.* 

In general the respect which the “ Orthodox” bore towards 


* Marmoras, Historia di Corfu, Venezia, 1672, pp. 318-322. 
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the Catholics was reciprocated by the Catholics. Indeed, one 
or two of the acts of condescension which the ruling church 
showed to the subservient one are worthy of special notice. 
Thus, for instance, in these Ionian Islands the Catholics have 
always accepted the old and imperfect calendar which the 
Eastern Church has so long stubbornly adhered to, instead of 
following the revised and more scientific calendar of Gregory 
XIII. Accordingly here in the Ionian Islands the fixed feasts 
of the Catholic Church usually coincide with the same feasts 
of the Greeks, and are therefore twelve days later than in 
Catholic churches in other parts of the world, while the mova- 
ble feasts likewise coincide with those of the Greeks, but may 
happen to be weeks later than the same feasts in Europe or 
America. So that the Catholic traveller who visits Kerkyra 
may, after having celebrated Easter, for instance, in New York 
or Paris or Rome, on his arrival here be astonished to find his 
church still in the sorrows and fasts of the Lenten season. 
This exceptional departure from the common calendar was 
allowed by Rome in response to a request presented by the 
Venetian government of Kerkyra, asking that the exception be 
made. The reason offered was that since no question of belief 
was involved, the calendar of the minority ought to conform 
to that of the majority, so as to avoid the confusion of having 
every feast celebrated twice, once by the Catholics and ona 
later day by the “Orthodox.” This union of the calendars 
took place when Archbishop Cocco was in the episcopal see of 
Kerkyra and Contarini was provedditore, Niccolo Quartano 
having been sent directly to Rome with the petition. 

This interchange of courtesies and services between the two 
churches does not astonish the canonists; for the respective 
members of each church really regarded the others as different 
in race and language rather than in belief and practice. The 
Catholic Church during the entire Venetian dominion, from 
1386 to 1797, freely communicated “in sacris”’ with the “ Or- 
thodox”” body; and from what has already been said, this 
communication was on certain occasions official. 

In Kerkyra remains of this former close fraternization still 
survive. An instance is the following: In the Catholic cathe- 
dral of Kerkyra are preserved certain relics or mementos of Sts. 
Jason and Sosipatros. These relics are exposed to the venera- 
tion of the faithful on the feast days of these saints, and on 
these occasions the Catholic church is visited not only by 
Catholics but also by crowds of “Orthodox.” Then, when the 
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day comes on which these saints are honored by a feast in 
the “ Orthodox” churches, the Greek priests go to the Catholic 
cathedral and carry the relics thence into one of ‘their own 
temples, where with Eastern liturgy they are exposed and 
venerated, in the presence again not only of “ Orthodox” but 
also of Catholic believers. After the feast is over, the relics 
are restored to the care of the clergy of the Catholic 
cathedral. 

Another instance of religious fraternization is afforded by 
the feast of St. Spyridon. In Venetian times both churches 
united in celebrating the feast of this saint. Now, however, 
Catholics do not officially participate in the ‘ Orthodox” 
celebration. St. Spyridon was bishop of Tremithus, in Kypros. 
Some years after his death his body was brought to Constanti- 
nopol, and there it was kept until after the fall of the city, in 
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1453. Then it was transported to Kerkyra, where it now rests, 
preserved in a gorgeous repository in a side-chapel of the 
church built in his honor. Since the bringing of these relics 
St. Spyridon has been the patron saint of the island. On the 
occasion of the great naval battle of Lepanto, in 1571, the 
banner of St. Spyridon was the distinguishing mark of the 
ships of Kerkyra. 

Under the Venetians it cannot be said that either church 
or state did much for letters and learning in these islands. In 
Kerkyra letters were only for those who needed them absolute- 
ly for some profession. So to look for signs of popular edu- 
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.cation would be vain labor. Of whatever learning there was, 
however, the churchmen seem to have been the promoters and 
leaders. We have an example from the year 1656, when about 
thirty of the more educated men of the city constituted them- 
selves into a literary society under the name of the “ Accade- 
mia degli Assicurati.”. The members of the society were 
priests and physicians, together with a few other lovers of 
learning; and the first president of the society was also’ a 
clergyman—a monk of the order of St. Augustine, Gregorio 
Gritti.* To the glory of Cardinal Borromeo, but to the shame 
of the Kerkyrzans, it may be recorded that a number of 
the splendid manuscripts which the great cardinal collected 
for the Ambrosian library which he founded in Milan were 
sent to him from Kerkyra. 

In the year 1564 Archbishop Antonio Cocco, who then oc- 
cupied the see of Kerkyra, and had sat in the Council of 
Trent, determined to carry out the desire of the council re- 
garding the training of men for the clerical profession. He 
therefore founded and endowed an ecclesiastical seminary. This 
institution continued to exist and to educate priests down to 
the year 1807, when the lands from which it drew its revenues 
were confiscated by the French, who had again become masters 
of the Ionian Islands. Since this year of 1807 candidates for 
the priesthood in the diocese of Kerkyra are prepared abroad, 
chiefly at Rome in the College of the Propaganda. 

The Catholic see of Kerkyra was once quite wealthy. It 
possessed lands and other property from which churches and 
philanthropic institutions were supported. This wealth began 
with the gifts which the church received from the House of 
Anjou. The first of these who came to Kerkyra, Charles, 
presented to the Latin rite a number of churches, including 
the cathedral, which had hitherto belonged to the Greeks. 
And some years later his nephew, Philip of Anjou, gave in 
perpetuity to the church all the then untilled and all the un- 
inhabited lands of the island. This last gift was a large one. 
But all of this wealth has disappeared. In 1807 the French 
confiscated not only the seminary, as mentioned above, but 
also all other property of the church except the houses of 
worship. The archbishop and the religious orders were sent 
into exile. Later there came other misfortunes; so that 
to-day the once opulent church of Kerkyra relies for its ex- 
istence chiefly on the Propaganda and the Greek government. 


* Marmoras, p. 425. 
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From this government it receives annually $1,612 in compen- 
sation for the property which the French confiscated. The 
Catholic Kerkyrzans themselves contribute nothing to the sup- 
port of their religion, being spoiled into looking on the church 
as able and bound to aid them by its charity occasionally, but 
as having no claim whatsoever on their drachmz. Moreover 
most of them are quite poor. 

On account of these unpleasant difficulties this ancient 
church is much inf need of care and good management. The 
present occupant of the see of this grand old Venetian pos- 
session is the young and good Archbishop Antonios I. B. 
Delendas. Being a man of aspirations and of youthful vigor, the 
Catholics of Kerkyra may resuscitate under his charge. Mon- 
seigneur Delendas is a Greek, and received his appointment in 
virtue of that wise policy which prefers that bishops and priests 
be not aliens in the land where they are to labor. 

Of all the churches of Kerkyra the oldest and most beauti- 
ful is the temple of Sts. Jason and Sosipatros in Castrades, one 
of the suburbs of the city. This church belongs to the Greeks. 
It is of correct Byzantine architecture, and was built about 
twelve hundred years ago. : 

Such, then, is a brief and random sketch of the Catholic 


Church in the beautiful island of Kerkyra. 
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THE SONG OF THE LORD. 


A MUSICAL STORY. 


‘* Sing ye to the Lord a new canticle : sing to the Lord all the earth ” (Psa/ms), 
BY MINNIE GILMORE. 


a 
THE SONG OF THE VIRGIN. 


“*The voice of those that weep" (/od). 


type of Italian beauty: a dusky-eyed blonde, with 
a mouth as red and fresh as the bud of a pome- 
granate, and cheeks a shade paler, as if only in 
her lips she blushed. But her voice was as the 
voice of an angel—high and pure as the skylark’s, plaintive as 
the nightingale’s, tender as a woman's who loves; and better 
than all, with the divine note in it born, not of the singing 
human throat but of the soul attuned to heaven. More sur- 
prising still was the song she sang—she, the vagrant of New 
York’s midnight streets—not a folk-song of her own country, 
not a popular ballad, not even one of the sentimental or patri- 
otic strains of the day; but reverently as the nun sings it in her 
convent-chapel,”as the organ sobs out its soul in the music of 
the Mass, the Virgin’s strain that twin-angels must have whis- 
pered to the inspired masters—Bach’s “ First Prelude,” Gounod’s 
melody, popularly known as “ Gounod’s Ave Maria.” 

From “ Ave Maria” to “ Amen” she sang it bravely; then 
the beautiful voice died away in a sob of heartache, exhaus- 
tion, and hunger. The dark-faced padrone cut short the obli- 
gato he was droning from his husky violin, and lifted his foot 
to kick the little figure, crouching as it sobbed. There was a 
shrill protest in sibilant Italian as the third of the party darted 
between them—a bold-eyed, coarsely handsome girl of riper years 
than her companion, who had rested upon the curbstone, with 
idle tambourine, as the “ Ave Maria”’ was sung; and then, all 
smiles and bows and soft-voiced murmurings, she and the padrone 
turned simultaneously toward two young men of fashion who, 
standing aloof, had listened to the song. They were Jack 
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Darnelle and Vandyke Courtland, dawdling from the Club 
toward Delmonico’s, whose lights, further down the avenue, 
glimmered just in sight. It was the street-singer’s face that 
had arrested the dashing Darnelle’s steps; but Vandyke was a 
born musician, and had stood astounded and spell-bound by the 
beauty of her pure young voice. He was older than his com- 
panion, but looked younger, by grace of his blond coloring ; 
though it lacked the freshness of vigorous youth and health. 
Darnelle was dark as a gipsy; handsome, in a saturnine way, 
but sallow even as the fairer Vandyke was pale. Both bore 
the same unmistakable stamp—the stamp of the man of the 
world and “the pace that kills’’; but while Darnelle was simply 
the worldling and nothing more, Vandyke’s broad brow and 
thoughtful face were of a more spiritual and intellectual type. 
He was not a better man, but he had it in him to be better. 
Darnelle’s soul was asleep; Vandyke’s awake and restless. 
Only when under the spell of his beloved music did he know 
the joy of peace. 

Carriages were rolling up and down the avenue, but the side- 
walks were comparatively deserted, the houses curtained and 
closed; and of the occasional pedestrians passing by, with only 
a careless or insolent glance at the singer, Vandyke alone had 
recognized the real marvel of her voice. He had but recently 
returned from a long sojourn in the land of song and sunshine, 
and was therefore less surprised than Darnelle, whose ideas 
were typically American, that genius and beauty should go 
hand .in-hand with vagrancy. Music, beauty, and religion, Van- 
dyke had been wont to call the Italian trinity. It was charac- 
teristic of the man that he should put music before beauty, 
and religion last of all. The classification was voluntary and 
deliberate, as godlessness inevitably is! 

He mentioned the Italian trinity to Darnelle now, as he 
approached the group; but Darnelle, as a youth of fashion, 
posed as a cynic. . 

““Tdealize Italy, if you will, old boy,” he protested, “ but 
don’t waste sentiment on New York pavements. Depend upon 
it, the little Italian’s religion is confined to the creed of the 
money-changers ; her blond beauty came from the hair-dresser’s, 
at a dollar a bottle; and as for the lark in her throat, years 
will prove it only a raven. But throw her a quarter if you 
pine to encourage law-breakers. She’s open to arrest, you 
know; but the brute with her probably lacks the “7a for his 
oil and garlic! By Jove! she’s taking to tears, for our especial 
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‘benefit. Look to your singing Niobe! I prefer the smiling 
Carmen with the tambourine!” 

“No, not Carmen! Caterina /” challenged the tambourine- 
girl, kissing the silver he threw her, and jingling her tambourine 
in thanks. The padrone drew back, smiling and bowing. He 
would play an Italian love-song while Caterina coquetted with 
the noble signors whose open overcoats disclosed their irre- 
proachable evening dress. Good Caterina, who knew how to 
sing with her eyes! As for her who sang but with her. voice— 
maledetta, praying little fool and ingrate, earning not a poor 
man’s salt ! 

Ignoring the coquettish Caterina, who pouted disdainfully 
at the blond signor’s slight, and called upon the stars to wit- 
ness that for her no man was handsome who was not of mid- 
night darkness, like the noble signor his friend, Vandyke 
stooped to the little singer. As the electric glare revealed the 
refined beauty of her delicate-featured face, sombrely illumed 
by great dark eyes glistening with flowing tears, he uttered a 
surprised exclamation, and rested his hand on her shoulder. 
She trembled, and cowered pathetically. So did Marco clasp 
her when he was going to beat or bruise her. Santa Maria, 
save her! She was so tired, so tired! 

“Why do you weep?” Vandyke asked her in soft Italian. 
“ This man who ill-treats you—who is he?”’ 

“Marco,” she sobbed. 

“And Marco is—what to you? Your father, your brother, 
your—?”’ 

She glanced up in quick surprise, standing suddenly erect, 
with an air of disdain; her lips curling, her eyes flashing, as 
she answered, in slightly broken English: 

“Marco is the sfoso of Caterina, with whom I live but one 
month here. She take me from the ship. Mia madre die at 
sea. I sing for the bread, the bed, till I know the America 
better!” 

“ How is it that you speak the language ?”’ 

““My mother was of the American country, signor. From 
her I take my hair of sun.” 

“And this Marco is a stranger? He has no claim upon you?” 

“None, but that he take the little money of mia madre, 
and keep it for me, when she die on the ship.” 

“Would you like to leave him and the streets for ever, to 
be well housed and clothed, and trained for the stage—to be- 
come, perhaps, a great singer? ” 
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“Santa Maria! Such has been my prayer to the Ma- 
donna!” 

“ Then will you come with me—now, to-night ?”’ 

“ Madonna mia, but may I? I find and ask the padre to- 
morrow.” 

“No, it must be to-night, or never. To-morrow I shall 
have forgotten. I mean you no evil, little one; it is for your 
music only—I like your voice.” 

“Oh, I say, Van!” interposed Darnelle in astonishment. 

“What is your price for the freedom of this girl?” de- 
manded Vandyke, in Italian, of the astounded Marco. The 
jealous Caterina shrugged her shoulders, tossed her tambourine 
derisively, and danced on, jingling its bells and chattering an- 
grily. Che/ The singing-girl might go to evil if she liked; 
Marco could stay or follow, as he chose; for her, she went to 
them who knew a handsome girl when they saw her! She, 
Caterina, to stand aside for a rival, indeed! Marco, and the 
girl from the ship, and the American signors should see! 

“ No, the girl was nothing to him,” the bewildered Marco 
was admitting, “yet never had he grudged her bread and 
roof. Heaven, he knew, would reward him in good time! As 
the signor saw, she had beauty as well as voice. Of him, her 
good friend Marco, many honest lovers had asked her hand in 
marriage—”’ 

“What is your price?” thundered Vandyke. The man 
cowered, and looked uneasily after Caterina. 

* Sz,” he soliloquized; “the girl from the ship had proved 
but a poor bargain, making nothing of her beauty—the little 
fool, with her songs to the Virgin; and running with her tales 
to the padre, making trouble for a good man who was always 
seen in his church when there was something to be gained. 
Let her go! His Caterina was left—Caterina who could sing 
enough, and knew how to smile as well, and who saved her 
prayers for the Sundays. But yes, he would do it. The noble 
signor was rich and would be generous. And if the singing 
fool came to evil was her good friend Marco to blame?” 

“Tf the girl desires to go,” he smiled, ‘“‘ Marco trusts to the 
generosity of the noble signor! Sz, but he takes the voice that 
is the poor man’s bread; and she owes already a year and 
more of living.” 

Vandyke contemptuously tossed him a bill. ‘She has been 
with you one month,” he said, ‘and her dead mother’s money, 
not to speak of her earnings, have paid you a thousand times 
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over. You are open to arrest as a thief, padrone, and vagrant. 
If she or I ever see or hear from you again, I shall send 
you to prison. Understand that I mean what I say. Va/ 
Begone!” 

The bill was a large one, and the dazed Marco clutched it 
greedily as he slouched after Caterina, muttering. bewildered 
maledictions as he went. ‘“ Might the girl's voice die in her 
throat, and her beauty wither! Might she sink a knife in 
the heart of the pale-faced signor! Might the signor’s gold 
take flight on wings! Might he love and lose, and his life be 
blighted!” 

As the girl crossed herself and prayed to the Madonna 
against the Evil Eye, Vandyke led the way round the corner 
into the seclusion of the side street. Then, halting with an 
embarrassed laugh, he slipped both hands in his pockets, and 
turned his blue eyes upon Darnelle with a boyish look of quiz- 
zical appeal. 

“And now that I have snared my song-bird,” he demanded, 
“what the deuce and dickens, Jack, am I to do with her?” 

Darnelle lighted a cigarette. 

“If you take my advice, dear boy,” he said, “you ’ll send 
her trotting after her macaroni as fast as her feet can carry 
her. I wash my hands of the affair. That last bottle at the 
club must have been heady.” 

In answer Vandyke hailed a passing carriage. 

“T’ll take her to my mother,” he said, as he motioned the girl 
into it. “Jump in, Darnelle; you must see this thing through, 
for the girl’s sake.” 

Darnelle dropped his cigarette in dazed incredulity. He 
was not of fine moral fibre, and had but small sympathy with 
the scruples of chivalry. As he found himself rolling up the 
avenue by Vandyke’s side, with the street-singer for his wis-d- 
vis, an irrepressible smile of intense amusement irradiated his 
face. 

“JT should think,” he said to Vandyke, tossing back the lapel 
of his open overcoat, that his boutonniére might not be crushed, 
—“T should think that Mrs. Courtland would be enraptured to 
receive your—frotég¢ée.” 

His satire had its justification. He knew Mrs, Courtland 
well, very well, for he was one of her younger favorites. She 
was a social queen, not a woman; a soulless, heartless autocrat 
in the courts. of Mammon. 

“Oh, mother’s all right!’ said Vandyke, easily. He un- 
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derstood his mother. She would stand by him—not in love, 
but in pride; not in sympathy, but to avert a scandal. 

Descending before a brilliantly lighted mansion, on an up- 
town corner of the avenue, Vandyke escorted his companions 
through the empty drawing-rooms into an artistic music.room, 
and then hastened upstairs to his mother’s dressing-room, to 
which he was told she had but just ascended. Darnelle, left 
alone with the heroine of the evening’s adventure, proceeded 
to scrutinize her more critically than opportunity had yet per- 
mitted. 

Her short gown which made her appear much smaller than 
she was, her clumsy blouse, the gaudy cap which disfigured 
her golden head, could not conceal her really startling beauty 
—the beauty not of a child, as he now discovered, but of a 
well-grown girl. Her eyes were like lustrous stars drowned in 
midnight-waters; her natural golden hair was in beautiful con- 
trast to her dark brows and lashes; and her oval face was re- 
fined and chaste in feature, and expressive both of intelligence 
and soul. 

“ Why, you’re a real little beauty,” he exclaimed impulsive- 
ly. “But you’re not as fly as the jealous Caterina, eh?” 

‘Caterina is good! I love Caterina,” she asserted, with an 
indignant flash of her eyes. 

“ Happy Caterina!” he laughed, approaching her. 

With a disdainful shrug of her shoulders she turned her 
back upon him, sinking wearily upon a tabouret in the far 
corner. She had not sung in the streets without knowing 
men's insolence; but she had no charity for it, no response 
such as Caterina smiled even while she muttered bad things 
sotto voce; no, not she! Her dear dead madre, and the good 
curato to whom she had confessed before she sailed on the fatal 
ship, had told her to smile on no man save him who asked 
her in marriage before the altar in the church—and from the 
friends of Marco, some of whom indeed had asked her even 
so, she had shrunk in fierce distaste. As for the dark signor 
who smiled and smiled, ch?, she hated him! It was a sin to 
hate—yes, she would confess it to the padre ; but perchance to 
hate was less wicked than to love—when one was not asked 
in marriage. 

The portitres parted and Mrs. Courtland swept in—a regal 
figure in trailing velvet, her loosened cloak disclosing her 
Junoesque throat and arms. She wore a diamond tiara, and over 
her bodice, glittering with jewels, fell a double rope of pearls, 
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reaching nearly to the floor. She had driven home but for a 
moment on her way from dinner to ball. 

Darnelle bowed to the ground. To be one of the beautiful 
and proud Mrs. Courtland’s favorites was but to owe her more 
distinguished homage. Darnelle knew his world. 

She acknowledged his presence only by a glance; then 
lifted her lorgnette, and silently scrutinized the street-singer 
through unnecessary lenses. With national grace the girl had 
risen upon her entrance and courtesied respectfully. But as 
the pitiless inspection continued she look distressed and resent- 
ful, and instinctively swayed toward Courtland, who took her 
hand reassuringly. 

“This is my little protégée, mother,” he said. ‘ You see I 
have not idealized her.” 

Mrs. Courtland relinquished her lorgnette. 

“Mr. Darnelle,” she said, ignoring the others, “when a 
mother refuses to be the scapegoat of a spoiled son’s caprices, 
another woman invariably takes her place. Until my son 
marries I prefer the other woman to remain in the background. 
Kindly ring the bell for my maid, who will see that this young 
person is safely sheltered for the night. For to-morrow I 
promise nothing. Sufficient for the night is the folly thereof. 
Yes, James, I rang. Send Marie to me here. And oh, by 
the way, to Marie’s room, at once, a substantial supper for 
one!” 

“Good little mother,” laughed Vandyke, lifting her hand to 
his lips. “ Now you shall have your reward. Your eyes have 
seen me justified—now your ears shall corroborate them. 
Little one, sing!” 

“The young person has no name,” remarked Mrs. Courtland 
to the ceiling. 

“ My name is Maria Bianca Mazetti, signora,’ 
young person with proud composure. ‘‘ Mia madre’s name was 
Blanche. She, like the noble signora”—Mrs. Courtland re- 
sumed her lorgnette—“was of the American country. My 
father was of the opera—a brother to one of the nuns in the 
convent that had been mza madre’s home. She was what you 
call the orphan, and had pray to become a nun, till my father 
ask her in marriage. But in Italy he die, and’ ma madre think 
to make much money in the American country, while her nuns 
teach me from the books, before she take me back to Italy, 
for to make the great singer. But she die of the broken 
heart; and Marco, on the ship, he take from me her money, 
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and tell to all that I go to his Caterina; and when we land 
Caterina kiss me, and cry the tears, and take me to sing with 
her on the American streets. But the good church-padre, when 
I go to confession, he like not the street-singing, and speak to 
Marco; so Marco take Caterina and me far off! I run away 
to find again the padre, but I know not where the church; and 
Marco find and beat me. Marco is bad man, but Caterina is 
good. When I am the great singer, then will I send much 
money to Caterina!” 

Vandyke had seated himself at the piano. Striking a few 
soft chords by way of prelude, he glided into the “ Ave Maria.” 
He had the touch of an artist and the passion of genius. If 
wealth had not warped him, he would have been a great 
musician. As it was, he was only a talented amateur—a 


‘musical dilettante. 


“Sing, my Bianca, sing!” he whispered, as the obligato 
ended. 

As she had never sung it before, as perhaps she would 
never sing it again, Bianca sang her favorite hymn to the Vir- 
gin. It wasa song of faith and love and gratitude and ecstasy 
unutterable. Had the dear Madonna not heard her prayers, 
and rescued her from the cruel Marco and the crueller streets, 
and sent the dear pale signor, like a beautiful white angel, to 
befriend her? Had he not called her his Bianca, his—with the 
tender “mia” she had not heard since the waters closed over 
the one last creature who loved her? If a sob broke her 
voice, it was a sob of rapture as well as of heartache, and but 
gave to her song more thrilling fervor, more pathetic sweet- 
ness, more passionate devotion. As the golden notes swelled 
and sank, tremulous indeed with her youth and faulty phras- 
ing, with her excitement and fatigue, and the faintness of long 
hunger, yet pure and clear and beautiful with the divine key- 
note which is the rarest of all heaven’s gifts to man, Darnelle 
listened in wide-eyed amazement, and the haughtiness of Mrs. 
Courtland’s face relaxed into an expression of virtual relief. 
As the song ended her maid entered. 

“Marie,” she said in a gracious though somewhat mocking 
voice, “I entrust to your care for to-night a prima donna from 
Little Italy. The housekeeper will relieve you of personal 
charge, but you will see that my orders are carried out—bath, 
supper, bed, and in the morning,let the wardrobe of one of 
the younger maids be drawn upon. Nothing worn at present 
is to be retained; nothing!” 
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“Nothing, madam,” assured the maid, gesturing to Bianca 

But Bianca clutched her blouse in affright. 

“But my scapulaire, my beads, my mother’s picture—all 
these must I keep and wear!” she cried excitedly. 

Vandyke extended his open hand. 

“Little Bianca,” he said, “the scapular, the beads, your 
mother’s picture shall be left you, yes.” 

Then she followed Marie from the room. 

Mrs. Courtland toyed thoughtfully with her lorgnette for 
an instant. Then she lifted her proud, cold eyes to her son. 

“ The first act of the comedy is ended,” she said, “ Keep it 
a comedy, my son, lest the world laugh at, rather than with 
you!” 

‘“Mother is right,” Vandyke said to Darnelle, when she 
had left them. “Love is a tragedy to every woman. Jack, 
say good-by to me; I'll be off on another of my cruises in 
the morning. The second act of the little singer's comedy 
shall be played without me.” 

“And the third act?” queried Darnelle, significantly. 

Vandyke laughed, pulling his blond moustache. “Come 
along to my rooms and take the boys off my hands,” he 
pleaded. ‘I’m not in the mood for a night of it. The third 
act? Who knows if there be one? Better to end with the 
second. The third act of the Human Comedy is inevitably 
tragic. It has choice of only two curtains—Love, and Death!” 


‘i,’ 


THE SONG OF LOVE. 


‘* The voice of my beloved knocking” (Canticle). 


The final rehearsal was over. To-morrow would be Bian- 
ca’s twentieth birthday; and on its evening she was to make 
her operatic début in Milan—the musical centre of Italy 
—as Marguerite in “Faust.” For seven years she had not 
once seen the pale American signor, to whom she owed not 
only her operatic training, but also the happy convent-years 
that had prefaced it. But her memory of him, his benefi- 
cence, his picture, and his letters had made him the dream and 
ideal of her life. To-morrow she would begin to repay him; 
but to-night, when she was at last to meet him again, she was 
still his protégée and debtor. The thought had no bitterness 
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for her, however; for love excludes pride, and Bianca loved 
her benefactor with a love that was all of heaven. 

Bianca was beautiful in soul as well as in body. From her 
father she had inherited her musical genius; but all the purity, 
the exaltation, the devotion of the child of the convent and 
prospective novice, had been her heritage from her mother; 
and as music is the divine art, so the parental inheritances did 
not conflict in her soul, but blended to make her the ideal 
young virgin she was. Her years with the French nuns had 
not changed, they had only developed her. In spite of the 
streets, in spite of Marco and his wicked kind, she had gone 
to the nuns as unsullied as one of their niched white statues. 
On the streets she had sung her songs to the Virgin; between 
the songs she had told her beads, with her thoughts on her 
own mother, dead in the sea, and on the Madonna who 
guarded the motherless. Then the pale signor had appeared 
like a beautiful white angel, in answer to her prayers; and 
that was all her innocent story! She had never seen him 
again—the beautiful pale signor. Even the next morning the 
haughty signora, his mother, had told her that he had gone to 
the end of the world, but had left orders concerning her which 
it was her duty of gratitude as well as to her own vital inter- 
est to obey; and less than a week later she had sailed for 
France, where for three happy years she had lived with the 
dear, kind nuns; loving the chapel and the music room better 
than the study and class-rooms indeed, but faithful to her 
books because the pale signor wished it. Then the signor’s 
proud mother had come and taken her to Italy to a great 
musician in whose house, outside of Milan, she had become as 
a beloved daughter. For four long years, now, he had taught 
her the operas in which at last she was to make her profes- 
sional appearance. For a prima donna on ‘the verge of her 
début her thoughts were very simple as she waited for the 
signor; but such is the divine grace of religion, and such, in 
lesser degree, the human grace of art. Religion is the soul's 
passion—genius, the intellect’s. Where these reign supreme 
the spirit triumphs. 

Vandyke would have preferred that the maestro’s buxom 
spouse permit him to see Bianca alone. But the good Italian 
signora had conscientiously guarded her charge from inde- 
pendent American ways, and had no intention of not being 
faithful to the end. To-morrow the little Bianca would be a 
great singer—had the macstro her husband not said it ?—and 
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all the mothsin gallant Italy would be fluttering in her flame! 
But to-morrow had dawned not yet; and to-night Bianca was 
still the cloistered vestal who had received the Host at the 
early Mass, and heard a second Mass in thanksgiving; then 
studied her ré/es al! day; and stolen at dusk, now into the 
great Duomo, now to some humble wayside shrine, to say her 
vesper-beads to the Madonna; going to sleep with the birds, 
indeed, that she might waken with them, to swell their songful 
matins. 

In seven years of such simple life Bianca had changed only 
as the rose changes, bursting from bud to blossom. In the 
woman the child still survived. Her bright golden hair, her 
lustrous dark eyes with their dusky brows and lashes, her 
straight, slender, sensitive little nose, her pouting red lips, her 
oval face with its faint bloom and beautiful fresh skin, her 
lithe grace like that of the Italian rushes swaying by the river 
—all were as Vandyke remembered them; but her eyes were 
deeper and graver, her mouth at once more chastened yet 
more impassioned, her vivid expression more intellectual and 
refined, and the half-grown girl matured to a tall, well poised, 
magnificently formed young woman. 

But even as she had changed for the better, Vandyke had 
changed for the worse. His pallor was more pallid, his ex- 
pression less happy, and he looked somewhat worn and lan- 
guid, though suggesting utter weariness of spirit rather than 
physical delicacy. In truth, the man was unhappy as only 
that man is who lives in daily defiance of the call of God 
within him. In his soul he had faced for years both the divine 
proposition of God’s existence, and its inevitable corollary— 
the existence of God’s one true church on earth. Toward 
that one true church his trained intellect no less than his 
called soul had long impelled him; but the world and the 
flesh had become his ruthless masters, and his immortal spirit 
was in their carnal thrall. He was a man of spiritual as well 
as social honor; therefore for him to acknowledge God would 
have been to enlist in the divine service, and from the heroic 
sacrifice involved his weak flesh shuddered—though his mind 
and soul never ceased to urge him on. Small wonder that his 
face was haggard, his eyes weary! The spectres of Death and 
Eternity are awful visitants to the souls that see them untrans- 
figured by the supernal rays that shine from the Cross of 
Christ. 

As he met Bianca’s eyes, however, Vandyke brightened 
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into a transient semblance of his younger self, even as she re- 
membered him. A subtle aura of divine peace seemed to 
emanate from her presence. He felt, as he looked at her, 
that to his struggling spirit a truce was granted—its flag the 
heavenward flutter of her pure soul’s white wings. 

“My pale signor!” she cried impetuously, kissing his hand 
as she had kissed it once before. It was the title by which 
she had dreamed of him, and involuntarily it escaped her. 

He smiled at the signora’s reproving shake of her head, and 
courteously reciprocated the salute. 

“So this is Bianca,” he said; “the little Bianca of seven 
years since—grown up! This time to-morrow night the great 
singer will belong to the world. For this one last evening / 
claim all her attention. The good signora will permit us these 
seats by the window? We have seven long years to talk 
over.” 

“Why did you not come before?” she asked him. 

“Why?” he repeated. He was wondering how much or 
how little he might tell her. Her beauty, her simplicity, were 
alike supremely delightful to him. His moral as well as his 
artistic nature was satisfied, which was a rare coincidence in 
the man of the world’s experience. Although they had met 
but once, she was no stranger to him. Nay, he came asa 
friend who knew her inmost heart—a friend, and perchance 
something more! Had not her soul revealed itself to him 
even at first, through her voice? Had not her heart become 
his open book, through her letters? Now that the sight of her 
beauty, the response of her eyes, the caress of her hand, per- 
fected his knowledge of her, what was lacking of consummate 
revelation, pregnant with inevitable love? His heart had long 
known that in truth he already loved her. Even from the first 
he had loved her genius and beauty; and year by year a 
deeper love had grown within him, as her own letters and the 
reports of her guardians had convinced him of her pure heart 
and simple soul. Why had he not yielded to love, and antici- 
pated this meeting? Who or what, for seven long years, had 
made her whom both his soul and heart desired as sacred 
and forbidden fruit? No man, no woman, no social obliga- 
gation; for what cared Society for a waif like Bianca? No, 
only a divine instinct within him, which he had chosen to obey 
—that was all! But now that the barriers were down at last 
and his probation ended, all the repressed emotion of years 
surged up to tempt him. Why should her life be still a 
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comedy? She was born for the tragedy of love. Why should 
she be spared its heartache, the fate of all fair women? And 
even though he still spared her, others would not. To-morrow 
the hearts of many men would be at her mercy; but should 
he choose to speak before them, well he knew that all future 
lovers must be to her but as phantoms that were not! 

“JT did not come before,” he answered slowly—in English, 
that the signora might not understand—“ because I knew that 
when I came the inevitable must happen. My Bianca, you are 
beautiful, gifted, and a woman. I am a man and free to 
marry. When such meet, what results?” 

“What?” she asked him, innocently. 

“Love, my Bianca; the love of the poets, of the romancers, 
the love of your songs and your operas; better still, of the 
human men and maids you see about you. Love is the motor 
of life; it is the axis of the world, the pulse of humanity, the 
joy and sorrow, the blessing and curse of every man and wo- 
man who lives to maturity. The maestro says you will be a 
great singer, but you cannot be a great singer till you have 
loved. In love are strength and tenderness, purity and passion, 
tears and laughter, knowledge and power, the human key-note 
that thrills all earth, and the echo of the only strain men re- 
tain from heaven. Have you, then, yet loved, my Bianca?” 

‘“‘T have loved the Christ in the Host, and the Madonna of the 
skies, and the memory of my mother. I have loved the song 
in my soul, and its echo in my voice, and the chords of the 
organ, and the strains of the orchestra. All these I have 
loved with a joy that is pain, and a pain that is sweeter than 
peace. Ah, yes, my signor, I have loved!” 

“And nothing, no one else, my Bianca?” he pressed, piti- 


lessly. ‘‘ No dream, no ideal, no memory, no creature?” 

“But yes, my signor,” she answered bravely. “Have I 
not, too, loved you?”’ 

*“*[ do not know,” he smiled. ‘“ Tell me, carina /” 


“TI have remembered you always,” she trembled; “ thanked 
you always, prayed for you always. It is for you that I have 
studied, to you that I have sung. You have seemed to walk 
beside me, your face to be before me always. All others have 
passed like shadows; you alone have been real as myself. I 
have never known loneliness, for you have seemed always with 
me. I have wearied quickly of others, because I longed to be 
with you alone. Your silence has been sweeter than speech, 
and your letters like unsung music. When men have smiled 
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upon me, I have felt a hurt and sorrow, as if they profaned 
some holy thing that I held in trust for you. In my thoughts, 
in my dreams, in my prayers, you have been always ‘ my 
beautiful pale signor’! It is my heart’s name for you! I can 
give you no other. Is that love, my signor?” 

“Yes, that is love,” he smiled, with uttermost tenderness. _ 
“ Tell me more, Bianca.” 

“You are not angry, my signor, that I should love you?” 
she pleaded. “The padre has said it is good to love one’s 
benefactor; so I have felt it no wrong, no sin. Sin comes be 
tween us and God, and darkens the heavens, and puts the 
Madonna further from us; but my love for you has seemed to 
bring heaven nearer, and impelled me always to pray—to pray 
for you! To talk to men of this and that has been nothing. 
To pray to Gest and the Madonna for you and your soul has 
been all. I know not why it is, my signor, but always the 
tears come when I pray for you. It is as if you were in the 
pain and sorrow, and cried to Bianca to save you. Is it so, 
my signor? Have you the secret cross or trouble? Take it 
to the padre. He will help you. When one confesses, then, 
though the cross remain, there is no more sorrow, but only 
sad sweet peace!” 

“ But you know,” he said impatiently, “that I am what you 
call a heretic. There is no padre, no confession for me!” 

“No? Then what is there for you?” she asked him, 
pityingly. 

He threw out his hands with a weary gesture. 

“ Nothing,” he sighed ; ‘‘ I acknowledge it, nothing.” 

“And the dear Christ came to live and die for you, only 
to leave you—nothing ?” 

He hesitated for a moment, then laughed mirthlessly. 

“That ’s a poser, little zealot,” he said, “ but to argue re- 
ligion with a man of the world is always hopeless. Your darts 
may be aimed surely, but they always rebound, for they strike 
only against the stone-wall of indifference and rejection— 
wilful and deliberate indifference and rejection, if you like.” 

She ignored the admission that his words implied. Perhaps 
she did not recognize it. 

“What is a man of the world, my signor?” she asked 
him. 

“A man of the world, Bianca, is a man who ignores reli- 
gion, professing no creed save ‘ Eat, drink, and be merry, for 
to-morrow we die!’ His god is gold, his heaven the flesh, his 
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ideals the adulation of the world, the beauty of woman, and 
the indulgence of the mortal senses. Of the soul he knows 
nothing, of the heart he thinks lightly. Sometimes he deifies 
the mind, and lives on an intellectual plane ; but more often 
his entire life is devoted to the luxuries and delights of the 
body. As he lives without God, so he most often dies with- 
out him; and when he is dead, men bury him in the ground, 
and forget him. It is a short life, my Bianca; just a little 
human span, with no hope, no suggestion, no sweetest pro- 
mise of immortality about it; a short life, but a merry one. 
To live, and love, and laugh, and die—it is enough!” 

“But you do not look merry,” she said. “The little chil- 
dren at play, the dear nuns at recreation, the good old padre 
when he cheers the sick with his stories and the sad with 
his jests—these are merry, but not you! Your face is pale, 
and your eyes are weary. You are not merry, my signor, 
but no!” 

He held out his hands to her. 

“ Then make me merry, my Bianca,” he said. ‘“ Sometimes 
it chances that a man of the world loses his hold on joy; and 
then only a woman, a good woman like you, can cheer him. 
The world, the flesh do not always satisfy—I acknowledge it 
to you. The mystical thing we call the soul hungers, but the 
man of the world lacks the food wherewith to satisfy it. Then 
he turns to the one woman—for there comes only one such to 
each man’s life, Bianca, to whom God is real, and heaven near, 
and the soul immortal, and life a chaste, exalted, consecrated 
thing—and he says to her, ‘Be my wife?’ Her ‘Yes’ may 
gain his soul; her ‘No’ surely loses it. Is it yes or no with 
you, Bianca?” 

“Be your wife?” she echoed. ‘“ You are asking me, Bianca, 
in marriage? Ah, my signor, I am not worthy!” 

He smiled, well satisfied. 

“It is I who am not worthy,” he said, “as your priests 
and all the rest will tell you; but you know me better than 
they, Bianca, and must judge between us for yourself. Ah, 
my love, you think it sudden; but, rather, have I not always 
meant it? When I heard your voice and saw your beauty even 
on that first night I said to myself that the end, perhaps, would 
be as it is now! Why did I shrine your soul in the purity of 
the convent but to keep it white for me? Why have I fos- 
tered your genius and beauty save for our mutual happiness, 
when you shall be my wife? Why have I written you reams 
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of letters, revealing my own life and inviting the revelation of 
yours in return, but that our hearts might commune even in 
absence, know each other even though strangers, recognize 
each other, after long parting, as affinities that part no more? 
I have bided my time because it is better for you as well 
as for me that I marry the famous artist rather than the 
obscure woman. Make your début to-morrow night, win Fame’s 
laurels for a season, and then the roses of Love shall crown 
you, and my wife shall sing for me alone. The “ Ave Maria” 
—do you remember it, Bianca? It shall be our love-song. 
I have not heard the golden voice yet. Sing it, my love, my 
wife!” 

The signora had been peacefully dozing in her corner, the 
unknown language acting upon her like a monotonous lullaby. 
She roused herself with a start as Bianca passed to the piano, 
her fingers playing the obligato as one plays in a dream. Then, 
dreaming still, her voice lifted; and she sang—ah, how she 
sang! The signora wept in her chair, and thought of angels. 
Outside the maestro sobbed, and cried out that her voice was 
of heaven! And who shall say that it was not? for love is of 
heaven till earth has soiled it; and it was love that sang 
through Bianca—love the pure, love the holy, love the beauti- 
ful; love, the divine dove shrined in the heart’s human chalice. 
As he listened, why did Vandyke hear no longer the song of 
the woman he loved, but rather the Voice of the God he had 
failed, arraigning his soul, yet alluring his heart till grace could 
be no longer rejected? All his life he had resisted God’s grace ; 
why, of a sudden, was his soul impelled to respond to it? Ah! 
he had revered the innocent, befriended the orphan, and spared 
the helpless. Was it not thus that God rewarded him, even as 
the grateful Madonna herself made intercession for the bene- 
factor of her child? 

-“T believe!” cried his soul. “ Help my unbelief.” 

But to Bianca he said only that she sang like an angel. 
She smiled at the words, as the signor’s compliment; but he 
knew that he spoke truly. “ Agge/os, messenger,” Greek de- 
fines it. In truth, Bianca’s “‘Ave Maria” had been God's 
messenger of faith. 
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-THE STORY OF THE PASSION AS TOLD IN THE 
CHURCH'S HYMNS. 


BY E. LYELL EARLE. 


meee HERE is one source of spiritual truth and con- 
solation which we fear is not fully understood 
and enjoyed by many of the faithful: the 
Hymns of the Church. 

=A To the priest who recites his daily office, 
following the changes of the liturgical year, these hymns are a 
great fountain of spiritual instruction and joy. But few of the 
laity make a study of the beauty and doctrine hidden in these 
venerable poems, born of inspired sanctity. 

By far, however, the most touching of the church's hymns 
are those of the Passion. There the widowed Spouse of the 
crucified God calls on all her orphaned children to read in the 
blood-dyed book of the Cross the story of the Saviour's love 
for men. 

Beginning with the feast of -the Passion, which is always 
commemorated on the Tuesday before Ash Wednesday, she 
unfolds weekly the Tragedy of the Passion, from the Love 
Feast in Jerusalem to the expiring cry of the Master on Gol- 
gotha. i 
Various translations of the Passion hymns may be found. 
These we give from the original Latin, hoping they may con- 
vey some little at least of their unction and pathos. 

Ona the solemn commemoration of the Passion the church 
gives, prologue-like, the story of the Passion in general view: 





Fixed on the curséd tree of sin 
The Saviour hangs in racking pain. 
Each torment dread, each sorrow fell, 
His tortured soul must now sustain. 


With horrid wounds the gory nails 
His sacred hands and feet shall bore, 
While life’s bright streams shall lavish flow 
From heart and brow and every pore. 
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Hark, hear the Son’s sad cry of death! 
The Mother’s heart is rent atwain. 

O Jesus! Mary! may our souls 
Be pierced with love-begotten pain. 


The seas, the mighty deeps, are stirred ; 
The hallowed dead forsake the tomb; 
The temple’s mystic veil is rent; 
The earth is sunk in nether gloom ; 


Sun, moon, and stars, all heaven weeps; 
The earth doth groan in mighty throes; 

Come old and young, come all who love, 
And weep for Jesus’ bitter woes. 


Come, stand we sorrowing by the cross; 
Anoint in love those wounded feet; 

With Magdalen bathe them in heart-tears, 
And kiss them dry with homage meet. 


O Sacrificial Victim high! 

That we might share redemption’s grace, 
Consummate now thy saving work, 

Among thy ransomed give us place. 


Sweet Jesus, be our peace, our joy! 
Our hope shall ever rest in thee; 

Be thou our guide through life’s sad course, 
Our crown and glory endlessly. 


On the following Friday, the first in Lent, the Agony in 
the Garden is commemorated. 

Taking our departure from the City of Jerusalem, we make 
our exit by St. Stephen’s Gate. It is nearest to the Mount 
of Olives, and from its massive doorway Gethsemani can be 
plainly seen. The path first leads us down the steep incline 
of Mount Moriah, and then over the stone bridge which spans 
the Cedron Valley. There are three pathways, one leading 
through the village near by, the other over the heights of 
Mount Olivet, the third to the dark, silent Garden of ' Geth- 
semani. Let us follow this. We soon come to an ericlosure 
within which wormwood and passion vines trail the sombre 
massive olive-trees, that cast their chilling shadows like giant 
spectres along the ground. High above us, on either side, is a 
mountain. On the right towers Jerusalem, a living city; on 
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the left, the great Jewish cemetery, a city of the dead. The 
trees round about us are venerable in their antiquity, cankered 
and furrowed and gnarled by age, yet sadly impressive in their 
grandeur. The paschal moon is struggling with the fitful clouds 
overhead, ever and anon lighting up the sombre passes of the 
Garden of Olives. As we gaze one of these beams illumines 
the grove, and beneath a massive, solemn olive-tree we behold 
a form lying prostrate on the earth. And even as we stand 
in astonishment, a frightful struggle seems to be going on 
within him! He half rises from the ground, clasps his hands 
in agony, falls prostrate again, while on the silent air sounds 
the heart-rung cry, ‘ Father, if it be possible, let this chalice 
pass!” Then all was still again, seemingly but for a moment, 
while the struggle went on with increased intensity, when from 
the stricken form was heard: “Yet, Father, not my will but 
thine be done!” 

What had taken place in the interval of these two prayers? 
The church tells us in the hymn for the office of the Agony 
in the Garden: 


Mark how the Word eterne came from the Father’s throne, 
Burning with deepest love man to redeem ; 

For the first Adam’s sin, with its fell brood of death, 
Fain would love’s victim be, priceless, supreme. 


Deep was his spirit stirred at such all-saddening doom ; 
Longed he our bitter loss full to repair. 

Now bows he to the earth; for our guilt-laden souls 
Seeks Heaven’s pardon through his reverent prayer. 


Lo! see sin’s torrents foul sweep o’er his spotless soul! 
Must he drink sorrow’s cup ere grace be won? 

“ Lord, may this chalice pass!’ breaks from his stricken heart ; 
“Yet, Father, let thy will, not mine, be done!” 


Mighty that effort was, piercing his inmost heart, 
As pain and grief and sin made their mad claim ; 
Sad sank he to the earth; forth from each sacred pore 
Life’s ruddy drops in racking anguish came. 


Forth from the hosts at Heaven’s word a seraph high, 
Speaking the Father’s cheer in love’s sweet voice ; 
And at this soothing note uprose the stricken Lord, 
Godlike e’ermore in love’s unchanging choice. 
VOL, LXXI.—4 
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Praise to the Father be, and the all-saving Son, 
Whose name supreme hath made us sinners free; 
And to the Spirit, the all-sanctifying one, 
Be honor, power, and glory endlessly ! 


The second scene in the Tragedy opens. It is the crown- 
ing with thorns. 

Judas has completed his work of treason. The mob have 
seized and bound Christ, and are leading him away to the 
high-priest. With jibe and jest and ruthless blow they urge 
the Saviour on to Jerusalem till they reach the house of An- 
nas. The counsellors of the nation assemble. Christ is ar- 
raigned before them. The mock trial goes on; the false 
witnesses testify; and all this not sufficing, the unscrupulous 
Caiphas takes the judgment-seat and soon the august Prisoner 
is deemed worthy of death. At morn he is hurried to Pilate 
to have the ecclesiastical sentence ratified by the civil power. 

Yielding to the clamors of the Jews, Pilate condemned , 
Jesus to the crowning and scourging. Listen to the agonizing 
cry of the Spouse at the awful sight: 


Go forth, O Sion’s daughters fair! 
Go forth, chaste virgins of the King! 
Mark maddened Salem crown the Christ ; 
Mark Salem’s sons mock homage bring. 


O horror! see the rending thorns! 
The Saviour’s locks are thick with gore; 
Death bids him on, while down his face 
Life’s crimson stream doth silent pour. 


What soil unfruitful gave ye birth, 
Ye bristling thorns, sharp brood of sin? 
Who sowed ye, saddest seed of earth? 
What cruel hand hath reaped ye in? 


Yet, tinged by Jesus’ hallowed blood, 
Ye turned to ruddy rose and rare; 
Your stem accursed bears blessed fruit; 
Blight thence becometh blossom fair. 


Alack! ’twas plaited crimes of men 
That made thee, Christ, such crown to bear. 
Weed thou our hearts from thorns of sin; 
Sow seeds of fairest roses there. 
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Be power and glory, praise divine, 
Eternal Father, unto thee, 

With Son and Spirit, three in one, 
Through endless ages endlessly! 


Christ has been scourged and crowned with thorns. Pilate 
has led him before the enraged populace, and we can hear 
the frantic cries of rejection: ‘‘ Away with him, away with 
him! Crucify him, crucify him! His blood be upon us and 
upon our children!” 

The weak and vacillating governor yields. Christ submits 
in silence; the people and high-priests are wild with de- 
light. The cross is prepared, the procession formed, and the 
Saviour, already weak and agonizing, begins the journey up 
Calvary, making the first “ Stations of the Cross.” 

On he struggles, ’mid insult and derision, the mob the while 
howling like wild beasts hounding down their prey. His mo- 
ther, Mary, is there. She meets him as he toils onward ’neath 
the cross. Thrice he falls under its weight, and thrice he rises 
amid the blows and goadings of his merciless enemies. They 
have reached the top, and the last act of the tragedy of the 
Crucifixion is begun. 

The Saviour is stripped of his garments, stretched on the 
wood of the cross; the nails are driven through his hands 
and feet; the cross is raised and dropped into the hole pre- 
pared to receive it; and the last agony of the Saviour begins © 
amid the wild shouts of the Jews. 

It is here the church introduces her hymn to the Lance 
and Nails, in almost an exultant tone, as we come nearer the 
hour of redemption : 


Hail, blessed lance! hail, saving nails! 
Though erstwhile served ye purpose low, 
Now, dyed in Jesus’ sacred blood, 
Ye ruddy beam with sapphire glow. 


Vain Israel’s sons in hatred deep 
Would choose ye for their fellest crime; 
Yet God with mighty power hath made 
Ye ministers of grace sublime. 


From every hallowed wound ye bored 
A stream of life celestial ran, 
That ever beareth from on high 
The choicest gifts Christ brought to man. 
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On my dull heart, Lord, turn that spear, 
All crimsoned in thy precious blood ; 
With these same nails pierce hands and feet, 
And fix me to thy holy rood. 


O may thy all-atoning wounds, 
Which guilty we for sin should bear, 
Prove strength and solace to our souls, 
That in thy victory we may share. 


Keep thou my hands from evil deeds, 
My wayward feet from paths of sin. 
Pierce thou my heart with love’s pure dart 
That all life’s aim be grace to win. 


Pierced with life-giving lance and nails, 
By glory, Jesus, unto thee, 

With Father, Spirit, three in one, 
Through endless ages endlessly. 


Slowly a strange gloom settles over the Mount of Death. 
The actors in the awful tragedy have all taken up their posi- 
tions. Clasping the feet of Christ is the Magdalene, her 
beautiful hair drooping around her, the precious blood of Jesus 
dyeing it, as drop by drop it falls upon her penitent head. 
At the right stand Mary and John. Near by are the execu- 
tioners, Roman soldiers and the high-priest, while all around 
the mount the Jewish rabble are crowded, watching the scene 
of death. For three long hours the agony goes on. The 
atonement is made to its fullest. Christ cries out, “It is 
consummated,” and gives up the ghost. Reverently the devout 
women prepare him for the sepulchre. The Holy Winding 
Sheet is wrapped about him, and he is borne silently to his 
hopeful tomb. 

At this stage the church stops again, and sings in beautiful 
numbers of “ The Holy Shroud”: 


Sweetest Jesus, love consuming, 
Stricken turns my soul to thee, 

Each life-wound in love adoring, 
Mindful they did bleed for me. 


O how naked I behold thee 
In thy lowly winding sheet, 
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Rent and racked in every member, 
Wounded, heart and hands and feet ! 


Hail, thou thorn-crowned head encrimsoned! 
Reft of all its grace benign 

Is that face, fore which hosts tremble,: 
Awed by majesty divine! 


Hail, O heart transfixed for sinners, 
Hallowed cleft for flight of love, 

Fairer far than fairest bower, 
Spirit’s pledge of rest above! 


Hands and feet by blunt nails riven, 
I adore each wound divine; 

Turn me not away, O Jesus; 
Bid me evermore be thine. 


Grant, most gracious Father, mercy 
Through the Son who made us free, 

With the Spirit, love superna], 
Through the ages endlessly. 


Already night had settled over the Mount of Death. The 
stillness of the grave reigns supreme. Slowly down the sides 
of Golgotha the holy women make their way, supported by 
St. John and: Joseph of Arimathea. Our Lady, Mary of Cleo- 
phas, and the Magdalene are there. Along the Cedron Valley 
they pass in solemn and sorrowful silence; and on through 
the old deserted Potter’s Field, where here and there a soli- 
tary tree is still standing. Suddenly the moon gleams out from 
behind a cloud, lighting up the field, and the little party stop 
in horror at the sight before their eyes. There hanging by the 
neck from one of the trees they see the body of a man, and 
as the moon lights up his face they recognize the features of 
Judas the traitor! ; 

On they go to wait in silent hope the hour of the Resur- 
rection, which they know will come to every one who, unlike 
Judas, shall join the holy band of the faithful and trust in the 
Passion of the Saviour. 

We cannot conclude our article better than by the sweet 
Passion Hymn to the Precious Blood of Jesus, which sums up 
in beauty, doctrine, and unction all the excellence of those 
beautiful Hymns of the Passion of which we have given but a 
foretaste: 
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Sweet bleeding wounds of Jesus, hail! 
Boundless pledges of love supreme, 

From whose exhaustless founts doth flow 
Christ’s saving blood in crimson stream. 


More brilliant than the orbs of night, 
More fragrant than the fairest rose, 
Than sweetest honey sweeter far, 
More bright than brightest gem that glows. 


Within these hallowed ruddy walls 

May rest in peace the burdened mind; 
No ruthless, unrelenting foe, 

Shall ever there an entrance find. 


What tongue can tell that scourging sad, 
As Jesus naked sinking stood ? 

Who count the wounds and sacred pores 
Whence flowed the Saviour’s saving blood ? 


Ah! mark thee how the thorny crown 
Doth cruelly pierce his pallid brow; 
Unto the cross the rending nails 
His hands and feet have fastened now; 


But scarce his longing, loving soul 
Hath fled, when through his sacred side 
The ready lance life’s fountain pierced, 
Whence flowed the double mystic tide. 


Like trodden grapes that heart was crushed, 
That each redeeming drop might flow, 
That in the holocaust complete 
Man should Christ's love unbounded know. 


Though sin like scarlet on thy soul 
Hath fixed its searing crimson stain, 

Be washed but in this healing font, 
All shall be white as snow again. 


To heaven’s gracious Lord and King, 

To him whose blood hath made us free, 
Unto the Spirit of all love, 

Be praise and thanks eternally! 





[April, 
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Via DoLoROSA—THE Roap TO CaLvarRy’s MOUNT. 
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“THE RUSSIAN SCHISMATIC CHURCH.” 
BY REV. JOSEPH BOYLE. 


#HE rapid growth of political influence, so vividly 
revealed to the world in a brilliant series of 
diplomatic triumphs at Constantinople, in the 
Balkans, and in China, has of late years won 
: 4 for Russia a notable prominence in the public 
mind. Books dealing with the concerns of her empire are be- 
ing steadily issued and eagerly bought. Owing, however, to 
the stringent press censorship that is enforced within the Czar's 
dominions, outsiders have, in most cases, to rely for their 
knowledge of things Russian on the hasty and not over-accurate 
impressions of travellers. Happily there is one side of Russian 
life—the religious side—with regard to which we are not so 
unfavorably circumstanced. Even before the discussions on 
Christian Reunion stirred fresh interest in the Russian Church, 
the distinguished convert, Father Gagarin, made us familiar 
with much of its inner working. At times his pictures of re- 
ligious decadence and apathy were so lurid as to excite a 
haunting suspicion of exaggeration. Yet it is interesting to 
note that every one of his statements has been borne out and 
emphatically endorsed by such an independent and competent 
witness as Mackenzie Wallace, and still more recently by a 
German writer, Dr. Knie, who presents .his facts from the ful- 
ness of knowledge acquired by long residence in the country 
and intimate acquaintance with its language and customs. 





DISINTEGRATION AT WORK. 


The process of dissolution into sects, that begins to make 
itself felt once a religious body goes adrift from the centre of 
Christian unity, seems to have been especially active in Holy 
Russia. Peter the Great’s high-handed action in abolishing the 
authority of the Patriarch of Moscow to make way for his own 
creature, the Holy Synod, as the supreme governing power in 
the church, was the signal for the secession of large numbers, 
under the name of Rasskols, or old Russians. The absence of 
all catechetical instruction, and the discouragement of preach- 
ing lest it might lead to further schisms, soon reduced the 
mass of the people to a condition of ignorance and prepared 
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a fertile field for the propaganda of the sectaries. It only 
needed the persistent encroachments of German Lutherans and 
the stimulus of M. Pobedonostseff's persecutions to make the 
religious confusion worse confounded, and to-day every shade 
of belief, and unbelief, counts adherents, from the sturdiest 
Protestantism of Colonel Pashcoff to the most extreme nega- 
tions of Nihilism. “In all these churches” (Zz. ¢., schismatic), 
wrote Joseph de Maistre, “the great changes will be due in 
the first place to the clergy, and it is the Russian Church from 
which we have to expect the commencement, because it more 
than.any other is exposed to the atmosphere of Europe.” 

The two great wings of the Russian clergy, the regular or 
Black clergy and the secular or White clergy, or popes, as they 
are more frequently called, are divided by an ever-widening 
gulf of jealousy. The Black clergy fill the episcopal sees, 
direct the seminaries, and control nearly all the positions of 
honor and emolument in the church. This monopoly is bitterly 
resented by the /opes, and about the middle of the century 
they started a fierce agitation against it. Persistent clamor 
helped to secure for them a few of the posts of importance, 
such as embassy and military chaplaincies, together with two 
prominent offices in the Holy Synod. They are universally 
disliked, however, and, with no educated public opinion to sup- 
port them, they made no further headway against the combined 
wealth, intelligence, and influence of their adversaries. The monks 
still retain the bulk of their privileges, as well as their popularity. 

The latter possess whatever learning is to be found amongst 
the Russian clergy. They are largely recruited from the eccle- 
siastical Acadamias of St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Kieff, whither 
the youth who have distinguished themselves in the seminaries 
are sent to pursue a higher course of studies. Seminarians of 
talent see no career open to their ambition by joining the 
ranks of the popes. The monasteries are the recognized avenues 
to the mitre, and naturally they exercise a strong fascination 
on aspiring minds. Nevertheless, with such excellent brain- 
power to draw upon, it is curious to note that Russian monas- 
teries have signally failed to yield any intellectual results worthy 
of the name. They have furnished to literature, sacred or pro- 
fane, no names to compare with the galaxy of master minds 
that have blossomed in the cloisters of the West. Russian 
monks might aptly apply to their own case what a Panslavist 
writer somewhat sweepingly remarked of his country as a whole: 
“We have not contributed a single idea to the stock of human 
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ideas, and what we have taken from elsewhere has been distorted 
by us to caricature. Not a solitary great truth has arisen in 
the midst of us. Even in the world of science our history has 
no commencement; it explains nothing, it illustrates nothing.” 


RELIGIOUS STATE OF THE MONASTERIES, 


On the side of Christian practice the monasteries fall far 
behind the standard of Catholic conventual life. No doubt up- 
right, vittuous, and holy men are to be found in almost all the 
monasteries; but the system, or rather want of system, on 
which the religious houses are conducted is but poorly adapted 
to lead souls to the higher walks of perfection. -Though they 
are supposed to be under the rule of St. Basil, the monasteries 
are in reality isolated units, governed largely in accordance 
with the whims and caprices of the archimandrite, or superior. 
Community. life, as we understand it, is almost unknown. In 
many houses the monks are provided only with food and lodg- 
ing; all other necessaries, such as clothes, shoes, and so forth, 
they are expected to find at their own expense. The revenues 
are in part divided amongst them, the superior coming in for 
the lion's share. These revenues, in spite of the confiscating 
schemes of Catherine II. and her successors, are still consider- 
able. Rich Russians will pay fabulous sums for the privilege 
of being interred within convent walls. The larger monaste- 
ries, or /aures, where relics are exposed for veneration, are 
visited by crowds of opulent pilgrims who replenish the alms. 
boxes with no unstinted hand. It is said that the famous 
Laure of St. Sergius, in the vicinity of Moscow, receives every 
year no less than a million pilgrims. Its annual revenues are 
believed to approximate to the extraordinary sum of ten million 
dollars! Such an enormous income, and still more its partial 
distribution amongst the inmates, is not well calculated to main- 
tain the highest ideal of the religious life, of which experience 
has shown the vow of poverty to be an indispensable safeguard. 

Curious devices have been sometimes employed to obtain 
recruits for the monasteries. The author of a book published 
at Leipzig in 1866, and entitled The White and Black Clergy of 
Russia, asserts that it was no uncommon thing for the pupils 
of the Acadamias to frequent the cafés, restaurants, and public- 
houses of their neighborhood. Sometimes they became so in- 
toxicated that they had to be taken home on a hand-barrow, 
an incident known in the slang of the place as ¢he translation 
of the Relics. When this ignominy befell any student whom 
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the authorities particularly desired to enter a monastery, he 
was summoned by the superior of the Acadamia next morning 
and informed of his expulsion. It was open to him to retrieve 
his disgrace by giving satisfactory proofs of repentance, but 
he was given to understand that no proof could be deemed 
satisfactory which did not embrace his signature to a document 
praying for permission to make his religious profession! We 
would fain hope that this method of making a monk is no 
longer resorted to. Yet even to-day a vocation does not seem 
to be insisted upon. 

There is no novitiate, or period of probation, in which to 
train the young monk into settled habits of Christian virtue. 
From the day he enters his time is largely taken up in the 
mechanical recital of the long prayers and offices of the Russian 
liturgy. For the rest, he is free to seek his recreation beyond 
the monastery walls, almost at any hour of the day or night. 


LITTLE REVERENCE FOR THE WHITE CLERGY. 

Unsatisfactory as the state of the regular clergy appears, 
the condition of the fopes is tenfold more deplorable. ‘ Who- 
ever,” says Dr. Knie, “ has seen these greasy figures, whoever 
has got to know the married popes with their keen sense of 
business, will understand how they have become an object of 
execration and mockery.” As a class they seem to be very 
ignorant and intemperate. The cast-iron system under which 
their lives are moulded could scarcely have any other result. 
The White clergy are drawn from the children of priests. 
A ukase of Alexander I., in 1814, declared that all the children 
of clerics are at the disposal of the Ecclesiastical School De- 
partment. And the department has used its powers with such 
a vengeance as to have practically excluded outsiders and 
turned the secular clergy into a closed corporation, or caste. 
Marriage has been made obligatory before ordination. Candi- 
dates are not even free in the choice of a partner, but must 
marry the daughters of priests. Some bishops even go so far 
as to insist that their clergy shall not marry outside the diocese. 
Burdened with wives and families, the energies of the White 
clergy are wholly absorbed in the struggle to eke out a 
livelihood. The revenues that might maintain a celibate priest- 
hood in comfort and respectability are quite inadequate for a 
married clergy, as we were forcibly reminded not long ago by 
a meeting of Anglican clergy in London, where it was stated 
that 4270 ($1,350) a year and a free parsonage were not suffi- 
cient for the upkeep of a parson’s household. Yet the present 
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lot of the average Anglican parson, however joyless in his own 
eyes, would make the most comfortable ope in Russia turn 
green with envy. In the country districts he has often to 
work in the fields like an ordinary moujik, or peasant. He is 
driven to methods of supplementing his income which make 
him the butt of popular derision. His stipend comes only to 
a small extent from foundations, lands, or houses; it is princi- 
pally derived from the casual or voluntary contributions of his 
parishioners, and these he has to collect in person. At regular 
intervals he visits the peasants’ homes, to recite a Te Deum or 
to exorcise the evil spirits from the cattle-stalls, and these 
services frequently give occasion to very undignified wrangling 
and bargaining about the fee. The peasant fights hard to cut. 
his visitor down to the lowest penny. Sometimes his ignorance 
and superstition are played upon in order to quicken his 
generosity. The story goes that on one of these visits a pope 
who had recited a prayer beginning with the words “ Bene- 
dictus Deus noster’”’ effectually frightened the hard-fisted far- 
mer into payment of his demands by threatening to reverse the 
blessing, which he pretended to do thus: ‘“‘ Von Benedictus, non 
Deus, zon noster.” On the other hand, the peasant occasionally 
decides the dispute in his own favor by giving his visitor a 
severe thrashing. No matter how stiff the contest may be, it 
seems to be the rule for both disputants to bring it to a close 
by joining amicably in a glass of vodka, or brandy, an arrange- 
ment not without its inconveniences if, as is usually the case, 
the pope has a round of visits to make on the same day. 

In St. Petersburg, and some of the larger cities, the lot of 
the White clergy is cast in pleasanter places. They are some- 
times very rich, and are provided with apartments elaborately 
furnished. They entertain sumptuously, and, -according to 
Father Gagarin, some of them used to hold regular sa/lons. 
Yet it rarely happens now that the White clergy are to be 
met with in educated circles, unless where their attendance is 
needed to perform some official ceremony. If we are to trust 
the testimony of Gogol’s novels, the custom prevails in places 
of introducing them to assemblies in a state of intoxication 
in order to serve as a laughing-stock. 


MEAGRE THEOLOGICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


A more sinister indication of the depths to which the secu- 
lar clergy have sunk is the marked tendency toward Nihilism 
that pervades the younger members. The universities have 
been for long hot-beds of Nihilism. But latterly the spirit of 
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unbelief has overflowed into the seminaries. In the middle of 
the last century the Acadamias of Kieff and St. Petersburg 
were strongly under Catholic influence. Many of their pro- 
fessors were trained in the schools of the Jesuits, and the Summa 
of St. Thomas was regularly taught. The introduction of a 
theological treatise by Prokopovich, a secular priest, soon 
opened the door to Protestantism. The employment of a 
succession of Lutheran teachers, beginning with the apostate 
Capuchin Fessler, gave further impetus to the movement in the 
same direction. Today every phase of infidelity that passes 
over the German universities quickly reflects itself in the 
ecclesiastical seminaries of Russia. 

With its pastors falling a prey to such sterilizing tenden- 
cies, it would be surprising to find religion an active force in 
the life of the people. No attempt at definite religious in- 
struction is ever made. The elementary catechism, drawn up 
by command of Peter the Great, remains still the only source 
of enlightenment. The peasant’s knowledge of dogma does 
not get much beyond the elementary facts of curiously re- 
versed importance contained in the Russian saying: “ The 
Czar is in St. Petersburg, and God is in heaven.” Superstition 
is rife in every grade of society. Amongst the upper classes 
magic appears to be regularly practised. The administration 
of the sacraments claims little of the clergy’s time, and excites 
less of the people’s devotion. To comply with a regulation of 
the Holy Synod, there is a perfunctory effort made to receive 
Communion during paschal time; but even then, in most par- 
ishes, more than half the population totally disregard the law. 
Yet the mass of the Russian people are religious, after a 
fashion. Like most Oriental peoples they are deeply imbued 
with a sort of contemplative piety. In the peasant’s cabin as 
well as the prince’s palace gilt zcoms, or images of the Blessed 
Virgin and saints, share with that of the Czar the places of 
honor. In spite of ignorance, apathy, and Protestant propa- 
gandism, devotion to the saints has always kept a firm hold 
on Russian life; it is the one Christian practice that stands 
out most luminously amidst the spiritual wreckage with which 
the Photian schism has strewn the East. 


VERY LITTLE MISSIONARY EFFORT. 

The religious apathy at home has its counterpart in the 
feeble attempts at missionary work abroad. Though the Mus- 
covite eagles have been borne across Siberia to the Pacific, 
little has been done to spread Christianity in their track. 
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It is fifty years since the late Mr. Palmer, of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, in a letter to the Russian student M. 
Khomiakoff, severely impeached the utter indifference shown 
by the Orthodox Church towards the duty of converting the 
heathen. The impeachment has lost none of its force for any- 
thing that has been done in the meantime. The propaganda 
undertaken in Japan has yielded no tangible results. In Si- 
beria the attempts to evangelize the Buryates who dwell near 
Lake Baikal have not weaned these people from their Bud- 
dhism. The tribes of the Ostyaks, and some of the Samoyeds, 
accepted baptism under the gentle suasion of bayonets, but 
their Christianity continues to be more than three-fourths pagan- 
ism. As if to emphasize the utter hollowness of all this be- 
lated zeal, we had the spectacle, some years ago, of whole 
villages going over to Mohammedanism. The movement of 
apostasy among individual Russians residing in the missionary 
sphere still continues, but the defections ex masse have been 
checked, thanks to the zeal that occasionally prompts the 
Czar’s soldier to play the 7é/e of missionary on his own ac- 
count. In the foreign mission-field, as at home, it is the 
soldier behind the preacher that proves the most fruitful in- 
strument of conversions. M. Tchiakowski, in reporting the 
successful preaching of Pitirime, the Bishop of Nijni-Novgorod, 
significantly added that the efforts of this eloquent missionary 
were in every case firmly supported by the troops of Vice- 
Governor Rjewski, who assembled the audience by force. 

If the secular power thus lends one hand in the work of 
conversions, it must be confessed that it has used the other 
unsparingly to strangle initiative and bring about the stillness 
of death where the force of life and independence ought to 
manifest itself. It holds the whole ecclesiastical machinery of 
Russia in its grip, through the Holy Synod. This curious body 
is made up of the Emperor's chaplain, the chaplain-general of 
the army and navy, and certain bishops nominated by the 
Czar, and removable at his pleasure. Its deliberations are 
watched and controlled by a procurator, usually a layman. In 
Peter the Great's opinion, the ideal procurator should be a 
military officer. The chief function of the Synod is restricted 
to signing the decrees presented to it by the procurator, who 
is himself the merest register of the imperial will. On one 
occasion a member of the Synod, seeing one of his colleagues 
reading a paper introduced by the procurator, said to him: 
“Stop! We are not here to read, but to sign; sign now, it 
gives less trouble and is sooner done.” 
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CIVIL ADMINISTRATION OF THE CHURCH. 


The Czar is the real head of the church and the master of 
its destinies. The fact is painfully recognized in the wide- 
spread servility that makes the Russian hierarchy the most 
sycophantic in Europe. ‘ Nowhere else,” says Aksakoff, the 
able Panslavist writer, ‘can be found such fear of truth as in 
our spiritual hierarchy. And the chief cause of it all is that 
we have so little belief in the power of truth. Our church is 
a vast and unreliable flock with the police for a shepherd, an 
institution that may be useful in the interests of the state. 
But it must never be forgotten that the church is a kingdom 
where the moral law ought not to be violated, and where inf.- 
delity to principle ought not to remain unpunished. And in 
Russia, instead of the spirit that makes alive, we have an at- 
mosphere of death, and the sword of the Spirit has become 
rusty, overawed by the material sword of the state, and at the 
gates of the’church, instead of the angels of God, the guar- 
dians are gensdarmes and police.” 

The outlook for the future is far from hopeful. It excites 
bitter misgivings amongst those best qualified to judge, and 
most interested in the welfare of the Russian Church. Amongst 
those who have lifted their voices against the aggressive agen- 
cies of irreligion, and there are many such, two distinct cur- 
rents of opinion are visible. A small party, strong in its in- 
telligence but sadly hampered in its freedom of action by 
police supervision, follows the lead of the Abbé Tolstoi, and 
sees in a reunion with the Holy See the only hope of infusing 
fresh life and vigor into the worn-out forces of ‘ Orthodoxy.” 
The larger body of opinion, however, gravitates towards the 
enthusiasts who still believe in the inherent resources of Holy 
Russia if she were set free from the long frost of her political 
bondage. In the immediate future, at all events, these aspira- 
tions are hardly likely to be realized. The church has become 
too handy an instrument in the schemes of autocracy to be 
left at liberty to attend to her own mission. And should the 
day of her deliverance ever arrive, it is the deliberately ex- 
pressed forecast of the historian Pogodin that “one-half of the 
peasantry will join the sect of the Rasskols, and one-half of 
the educated classes will become Catholics.” 
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CRORIE’S LAST STAND. 


bere in the trenches of this river’s span 
Look, if you seek the summit of a man: 


Earthquakes of Iyddite—fumes of nether bell, 
Rattle of Maxim, crash of bursting shell: 


Death in the air—death leapins from the sround— 
Death in the breeze and with the whirlwind’s bound,— 


Vet, not to vield until the last respite— 
Co Srasp one tropby from the ebbing fight, 


Co dic, but, dying, not to sive 
Che sign of fear whereby the craven live! 


Rot nobler in the srim beleaguered pass 
Che Spartans stood with stanch Leonidas: 


Rot on the summit of our Bunker Dill 
bath Valor felt a purer, bolier thrill. 


© Above the caverns of this river bed 
' Ber sky of fairest promise Fame bath spread, 


And where they died, who died to keep men Tree, 
Che stars of Glory evermore shall be ! 


JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 
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THE ITALIAN IN AMERICA: WHAT HE HAS 
BEEN, WHAT HE SHALL BE. 


BY LAURENCE FRANKLIN, 


ACH new people on its arrival in America has 
had the same difficulties to meet before winning 
a foothold on our soil. The Germans and Irish 
have so far overcome these that they are now 

& accepted by us as brothers. The Italians, on 
the contrary, have met with persistent opposition and discour- 
agement, and are even ‘to-day regarded as intruders. This has 
arisen in part from the erroneous supposition that they came 
to us as temporary sojourners only; in part from the equally 
fallacious belief that whereas they took much from us, they 
had little to offer us in return. It is time that we corrected 
such errors, learned to do justice to these so-called aliens, and 
began to study what may be done to make them not merely 
useful but prosperous citizens of their adopted country. 

Various efficient efforts towards this end are already being 
made. Father Russo was one of the first to turn his attention 
to the problem. Nine years ago he went down to Elizabeth 
Street alone and began to work among its inhabitants. To- 
day he has a parish of twelve hundred souls, and he has built 
a chapel as well as two school-houses, where seven hundred 
children are taught. 

The Italian sisters of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, whose 
house is in Fourteenth Street, are also doing their share by 
establishing Catholic schools in the various districts of lower 
New York. 

Among these enterprises, however, the most unique is that 
of a Catholic Settlement, founded a little more than a year 
ago by an American girl, Miss Gurney, in one of the laboring 
districts, thickly inhabited by Italians. Miss Gurney is herself 
a recent convert to Catholicism. She has for many years been 
in touch with the church through friends in the different re- 
ligious orders of the city; but although their teaching made a 
deep impression upon her, she still held back out of deference 
to her mother’s wishes; and as a compromise—like Cardinal 
Newman—joined the High-Church faction of the Episcopal 
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denomination. It was during this period that she became a 
resident in the settlement connected with one of their parishes, 
and acquired the valuable experience which is now proving of 
such service to her. When, however, she made her new con- 
fession of faith she had no thought of continuing her philan- 
thropic work along the old lines, until she was requested to 
do so by one of the Dominican fathers in East Sixty-ninth 
Street. He had learned from her the aim of the settlement 
system, and believing firmly in its fundamental principle— 
that the most effectual way to help the poor is to live among 
them and be in daily contact with them—he invited Miss 
Gurney to come into his parish and establish a settlement, the 
first yet attempted under the protection of the church. The 
Third Order of Dominicans assumed the financial burden of 
the experiment; the Cathedral contributed fifteen hundred 
volumes towards the circulating library. It remained for its 
founder to rent the house, now occupied by her on Sixty-ninth 
Street, near First Avenue, and become, with her parents, a 
resident of the quarter. 

The plan of organization followed has been that used in 
all settlements, and is virtually the same as the system origin- 
ally evolved by the medieval monastic orders. A band of 
monks or nuns moved into a district, visited among the people, 
became their friends and advisers, instructed the children, ar- 
ranged festivals, helped the needy, comforted the afflicted, and 
grew to be the mainstay of the community. So with the 
modern lay Settlement. Its chief aim is to stand as a social 
centre, to which all may feel free to come for encouragement, 
counsel, or assistance. The poor mothers meet there to learn 
better methods of caring for their children; the children are 
drawn in from the streets and entertained or instructed in re- 
ligious teaching, and in practical branches, such as sewing. At 
the house in Sixty-ninth Street there is a night-school where 
reading and writing are taught; while on four evenings a 
week the Italian men and boys have an English class, and it 
is gratifying to see how zealous they are in seizing the oppor- 
tunity thus offered. The one cause for regret is that, owing 
to lack of room and teachers, like advantages cannot be given 
to the girls; for, as I have already indicated, one of the prin- 
cipal ends of the work in question is to aid the Italians. 

The only way to accomplish this is to go in search of them. 
The non-sectarian settlements of the city have virtually never 
reached them, and I understood the reason when one of their 
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‘“ THE CHILDREN ARE DRAWN IN FROM THE STREETS AND ENTERTAINED OR INSTRUCTED.” 


workers said to me: “No, we have few Italians under our 
care. You see we never go out to seek any one, and they do 
not come to us.” 

Nor would they, for it is not in their nature to do so. 
They have little initiative or aggressiveness. They take with 
eager, outstretched hands what is brought to them, but they 
do not know how to hunt down fortune. Yet no people are 
more appreciative. A kind word or a pleasant smile counts in 
their eyes as a service. 

“ Ah! signora, I carry all your letters round with me in my 
clothes; then I know where they are when I want to re-read 
them,” an Italian youth once confessed to his benefactor; and 
the gratitude and delicate sentiment expressed in his avowal 
is what one meets constantly among them in exchange for the 
smallest proof of sympathy or interest. A friendly visit has as 
much value for them as the present of a loaf of bread; and in 
many cases it has been the means not only of cheering them 
but of saving them from serious mistakes. 

Thus, when St. Rose’s Settlement was founded over on the 
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East Side scarcely an Italian was attending Mass, and there 
were only three of their children in the Sunday-school, while 
great numbers went to a Protestant mission near by. An in- 
vestigation of the cause of this disclosed the fact that when- 
ever a family moved into the neighborhood one of the mission- 
aries called upon them, agreed to pay the first month’s rent, and 
to add a bag of flour, if they would join her congregation. A 
dollar was also given to every child who entered the Sunday- 
school, and another dollar promised for each new proselyte. 
It is easy to imagine what a temptation this was to poor 
laborers struggling to earn the bare necessities of life. Never- 
theless an appeal to their consciences sufficed to bring them 
back to the Faith, and to-day so many have returned to the 
church that it has become expedient to have an Italian-speak- 
ing priest in the parish to minister to them. These same 
children also, many of them, made their First Communion last 
spring, and the following anecdote will illustrate the effect pro- 
duced on them: _ a 

It so happened that after the Mass they were coming home 
with their medals, ribbons, etc., when they met their former 
pastor. j 

“Why, boys, what does this mean?” he asked, stopping be- 
fore them on the sidewalk. 

“We have been making our First Communion, sir,” was the 
answer. é 

“ Bah! it won’t do you that much good”; and he snapped 
his fingers. 

Several boys tried valiantly to explain the significance of 
the act, until one lad, more assertive than his comrades, ex- 
claimed : 

‘Well, I know it’s done me good, ’cause now I ain’t afraid 
to die.” 

“But neither am I,” retorted the pastor. 

“Well, sir, if you died now, I guess you’d make a pretty 
bad finish.” 


There is no greater error than to suppose the Italian can 
be helped outside of or despite his religion, His salvation is 
through it. It is part and parcel of him. The church repre- 
sents to him his one refuge in trouble, his only guide in 
moments of uncertainty, his sole restraint in the hour of 
temptation. In Italy it is not merely a place where he wor- 
ships on Sunday, it is the spot to which he gravitates all the 
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week. The mother brings her baby to play under its eaves 
while she plaits her straw or spins her yarn; the old men sun 
themselves on the stone bench along its side; the mattress- 
maker dries his wool on the broad flagstones before its door; 
the children play hide-and-seek about the pillars of its porch. 
Then, when the Vesper-bell sounds, they gather round the 
altar in the cool shadow within as naturally as they would go 
home to their firesides. In the same way it is the ecclesiasti- 
cal calendar which orders their comings and goings, dividing 
their year not into weeks and months, but into feast days and 
fast days. They know that the anniversary of this saint will 














A STREET IN OLD ITALY. 
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bring a procession; of that, a solemn celebration with flowers, 
lights, and music; and in the rural districts especially these 
constitute the people’s only recreation. 

I remember with peculiar pleasure an Easter-tide spent at 
Assisi. Every morning I was awakened by the sound of dis- 
tant chanting, and, looking out of my window, I could see a 
band of peasants, headed by their parish priest, toiling up the 
steep ascent to say their prayers and place their flickering 
tapers before the tomb of St. Francis. Each day brought the 
inhabitants of another village. But on Easter the entire popu- 
lation of the surrounding country came in a body to assist at 
the procession of the confraternities of the town. The vast 
public square was thronged with men and women in gay, be- 
flowered shoulder-shawls and bright-colored sashes. In their 
midst were the different societies, each with its distinctive uni- 
form and towering crucifix. When all was ready they moved 
slowly up the narrow, winding street to the cathedral, then 
down through another cleft of houses to the shrine of St. 
Clara, and back under the high arch of the inner gate to the 
starting-place. Here as many as could pushed their way into 
the church. Hundreds, however, remained on the square out- 
side, their eyes fixed ‘reverently upon the blazing altar visible 
through the wide-open door. They could hear nothing of the 
service beyond an occasional burst of music, yet as the Host 
was raised for Benediction a hush fell on the throng, the peo- 
ple Wropped on their knees and bowed their heads. A few 
moments later the exodus towards the valley had begun, but I 
could see from the happy faces which passed me that the day 
had brought to these simple hearts rest and cheer enough to 
carry them patiently through many months of drudgery. 

Take this out of their lives and they would be as much 
adrift as is a mariner without a compass. Herein lies the 
danger for those who migrate to this country. At home a 
chapel or church stood at their very door. Their parish priest 
was their personal friend, who had baptized them at their birth, 
taught them their catechism, and watched over them like a 
father or elder brother, reminding them when they remained 
too long absent from the confessional and the sacraments. 
Over here they are suddenly thrown back upon themselves, 
without either tradition or public opinion to foster their sense 
of moral and social responsibility. The people about them are 
strangers, not only in language but in their manners and habits 
of life. No church is to be found in the long row of tene- 
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ments which form their horizon line, and the priests whom 
they meet speak another tongue. Thus, like sheep without a 
shepherd, they too often go astray, wandering into some other 
fold, through interest or ignorance. I know, for example, of 
one family who during many months walked every Sunday 
from 6tst Street to 112th to attend an Italian service, without 
suspecting that it was a Methodist chapel. 

“But could you not see that it was not the same?” their 
informant asked. 

“ Well,” they replied, “we saw that there wasn’t any crucifix, 
or any altar to the Virgin, but we thought that was how they 
did it in America.” 

The truth is that the Italian knows but one church. Talk 
to him of Christians and heretics, he understands. Try to ex- 
plain the various conditions of sectarianism existing in the 
United States, and he is completely at sea. Aay church, there- 
fore, means to him a Catholic church. A number, I am aware, 
go to the Tabernacle in Broome Street; but they invariably refer 
to it as the ‘Protestant Society,” frankly admit that they join 
it because they receive donations of fuel and clothing, and at 
the next “Festa” are seen carrying lighted tapers behind the 
statue of the Virgin. As for the spiritual teaching received 
there, it is of so unintelligent a character that even the believ- 
ing members of the congregation cannot uphold it. The 
daughter of a Milanese pastor said to me: 

“T never go to church, because I cannot stand the sermon. 
The preacher is absolutely illiterate. Over here the Protest- 
ants allow any one to enter the ministry. The most uneducated, 
in consequence, adopt the calling as an easy way of gaining 
a livelihood.” 

This confession shows how incompetent the various denom- 
inations are to meet the situation, and how urgent it is for 
the church to protect her children. I would not infer that 
she is not laboring ceaselessly, but what is needed are more 
priests and more lay workers who understand the language and 
the nature of this people. The task to be accomplished by 
them is a weighty one. The suppression of so many convents 
and monasteries in Italy has deprived the peasants there of an 
important source of instruction; and because of this they come 
to us in‘a much greater state of ignorance. I believe, however, 
that those who seek to uplift them will be amply repaid for 
their efforts. 

The Italians are already a passive force in this country by 
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reason of their great numbers. In the year 1898 alone 76,492 
landed on our shores, and statistics on immigration show that 
many over a million have passed through Castle Garden. Add 
to this their high birth-rate (for no nation is more prolific), 
and we see how great must be the multitude of them at pres- 
ent settled among us. If, through education and a- better 
understanding, we can transform this passive into an active 
power, think what an important factor it will become in our 
national life! A factor, moreover, which should prove of 
benefit to us; for the so-called “ Dago” or “ Guinea,” as his 
fellow-immigrants have contemptuously dubbed him, can boast 
of qualities sadly needed among us. 

Take, for instance, his temperance. During my frequent 
sojourns in Italy I do not think that I ever met an intoxicated 
man on the streets, and a drunken woman is such an anomaly 
that she is regarded as a social pariah. Some few, I am sorry 
to say, have learned the vice from us, but they are still the 
exceptions. Another point in their favor is their purity. 
Until recently prostitution was virtually unknown in their 
colonies, and although some attempt has: been made to intro- 
duce the hideous traffic, it is meeting with strong opposition. 

They can also teach our people much in the way of manners. 
Even the roughest of them have an instinctive courtesy, an 
innate gentleness which makes them peculiarly susceptible to 
refining influences, and especially when their zxsthetic sense is 
appealed to. They take a child-like delight in beauty for 
itself. If an Italian girl sees a pretty gown she will stroke it, 
admire it, call the attention of others to it, but with no thought 
of envy. It is something which pleases her eye, and she looks 
at it as we would at a picture in a museum. In the same way 
they respond quickly to the least attempt to embellish their 
surroundings. It is touching to note with what eagerness the 
inhabitants of Little Italy are awaiting the completion of their 
park at First Avenue and One Hundred and Twelfth Street, 
with what pride they speak of their new stone tenement-houses 
as “palazzini,” and declare that theirs will soon be the hand- 
somest quarter in the city. Why should not this love of the. 
beautiful eventually modify our utilitarian acceptance of ugli- 
ness, as the Germans have quickened our musical understand- 
ing, and the French our artistic sense in dress and decoration ? 

Unfortunately, with this quick appreciativeness comes also 
great sensitiveness, which unfits them to cope with our ruder 
methods of dealing. I know, indeed, of no subtler commentary 
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on our habitual brusqueness, bred of hurry, than was made to 
me by an Italian boy for whom I had secured employment. 
When he came to tell me how happy he was in his new posi- 
tion, he made no mention of the better wages or easier work, 


but merely exclaimed : 
“ Just think, when my ‘padrone’ comes in he always says 

















‘*THEY DO NOT KNOW HOW TO HUNT DOWN FORTUNE,” 


‘Good-morning’ to me, so does his son”; and the lad’s eyes 
filled with tears. 

To speak of their industry and thrift seems well-nigh a 
platitude, since even their calumniators allow them these two 
virtues. Yet they cannot be passed over without word, for it 
is through these that they will primarily advance. One thing 
only must they learn, to practise the second more wisely. At 
present, although they are past-masters in economy, they have 
not learned the equally important lesson of judicious spending 
and investing. Unless they have enough to purchase a plot of 
ground—and to be a land-holder is their highest ambition—they 
will secrete their savings without any effort to place them 
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where they will bring in a return. Even when they do reach 
the point—like a certain man in Mulberry Street—of owning 
four or five houses, they still continue to live in a few rooms 
like the poorest of their tenants. The result is that they are 
slow to profit by their own increasing prosperity. 
In one respect only has our broader civilization already 
made a signal impression on them—it has developed in their 
‘minds a profound reverence for education. They see that this 
is essential to all progress. They themselves -have been ham- 
pered by the lack of it. In a nation where every one knows 
how to read and write they have been constantly pushed to 
the wall because of their ignorance. While the Germans and 
Irish have risen to responsible positions because of their supe- 
rior schooling, they have been forced to accept the humblest 
employments. What wonder, therefore, that they covet educa- 
tion for their children? It is often this which lies at the bot- 
tom of the requests made to place the latter in some pub- 
lic institution, even when both father and mother are able- 
bodied. The motive is not lack of affection, for the Italians 
are notably fond of and kind to their children. Nor can it be 
laziness, since they continue to work as hard. No; they are 
actuated by a desire to procure for their boys and girls the 
advantages which their meagre earnings cannot buy. They 
know that under the charge of the State the children will re- 
ceive an American training as well as better instruction, and 
it is with pride, not shame, that they speak of a son at ‘“col- 
lege” (for such they call it), while the boy himself, when he 
comes out of the Orphan Asylum or Protectory, is looked up 
to by all his old comrades in the quarter. 

* Those who remain at home are sent to the public schools, 
and the truant agent is seldom called upon in their behalf. 
Some even go on to the university—and those not always the 
richest. I know, for instance, a stone-cutter’s family in Little 
Italy which has denied itself almost the necessities of life in 
order to give the only son a college training. The boy is now 
in the New York University and shows an excellent standing, 
while two others of the colony took prizes at Columbia last 
year. In all grades teachers agree in commending their intel- 
ligence and studiousness, for next to the Jews they are the 
best scholars in the matter of application. The boys are espe- 
cially clever in drawing, modelling, and manual work which 
requires delicate fingers. The girls are better in languages and 
history. One has only to pay a visit to the Baxter Street 
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school, and observe the number of neat, bright-looking Italian 
children there, to realize how unjust we have been in treating 
this race as outcasts and aliens. 

It rests, indeed, with this younger generation to revenge 
their elders, and prove what excellent citizens Italians can be. 
They have already taken the first step by breaking down the 
barriers which have separated them from other nationalities. 
Heretofore the Italians have lived too much to themselves. 
Through instincts of economy they have huddled together in 
their over-crowded colonies, as ignorant of America and Ameri- 
can affairs as they were in Palermo or Naples. They have not 
even shown a disposition to gain strength through consolida- 
tion. It is rare, indeed, that an immigrant from “ High Italy,” 
living in Thompson, Sullivan, or MacDougal Streets, will asso- 
ciate with his brother from the South over in Mulberry Bend, 
while the poorer inhabitants of Little Italy are treated with 
condescension by both. If you go to a house full of Genoese 
and ask if there are not other Italians in the vicinity, they 
will answer in the negative. 

“ But are n’t those Italians across the way?” you persist. 

“Over there? Yes, but they ’re Sicilians, and I would n’t 
advise you to go there. It might n’t be safe.” 

Visit the Sicilians first and ask about the Genoese, the 
warning will be the same. Occasionally these geographical 
distinctions are carried still further, and an entire tenement 
will be occupied by emigrants from one small village—still so 
closely bound by home customs that when the anniversary of 
the patron saint of their community comes round, they set up 
a shrine in the back yard, decorate the fire-escape, organize a 
procession, and march round the block, with all the fervor 
with which they once bore these same banners up and down 
the winding streets of their native place. 

The most important of these festas in New York is that 
given at the Carmelite Church in East 115th Street on the 
16th of July, Feast of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. Thousands 
of Italians travel from all over the country to assist at it, 
camping in the vacant lots near the river, and feeding on 
“polenta” (boiled mush), ‘ castagnaccio”’ (chestnut cake), and 
fruit bought from the push-carts drawn up along the sidewalk. 
The celebration opens in the morning with a solemn proces- 
sion. Women bear on their heads altars covered with decorated 
candles, from each of which hangs a white ribbon held by a 
little girl in her First Communion dress. At intervals in the 
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long line of participants come bands of music preceding some 
sacred image with its guard of priests and acolytes, while at 
the end is the statue of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. After a 
tour of the neighborhood, the procession returns to the church 
and High Mass is sung, while during the rest of the day the 
Italian chapel in the basement is thronged with pilgrims eager 
to lay their offerings at the feet of the Madonna. 

Whether these festivals will retain their specifically Italian 
character a quarter of a century hence is a question; since, as 
* I remarked earlier, the children of to-day already possess much 
less feeling of race difference than their parents, and their 
children in turn will probably be thorough-going Americans— 
or Irishmen; for strangely enough it is the Irish who seem 
to make the strongest impression on them. The other day, 
for example, my attention was drawn to a small Neapolitan. 

“Are you an Italian?” I asked, merely to open the con- 
versation. 

« Sure,” was his reply. 

“Were you born in Italy?” 

“‘Sure’n I was,” he continued in so broad a brogue that 
had not his teacher vouched for his assertion I should have 
doubted his veracity. 

It is, furthermore, this younger generation which in the 
near future must lend an entirely new aspect to the Italian 
problem, since because of its superior numbers it will hereafter 
counteract the effects of all subsequent immigration. What 
will be the outcome? 

To begin with, the children enter the race equipped with a 
knowledge of English, familiarity with American customs, and 
an acquaintance with the leading traits of the various nationali- 
ties with which they will have to come in contact. They will, 
therefore, be free to give full play to all their inherent capa- 
bilities. Their first impulse, we may be sure, will be in the 
direction of politics, for the Italian is a natural-born politician. 
It was this which in the middle ages made every city of the 
peninsula a separate state. It is this which to-day leads to so 
many misguided political movements there, Already on this 
side he has begun to take a hand in the government, and 
more than one Murphy or Donnelly is really a Morfeo or 
Donati, who for the sake of greater authority and power has 
translated his name into good Celtic. When, moreover, he has 
acquired influence and learned to use it intelligently, he will 
necessarily turn it against certain abuses which have grown up 
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‘TO SPEAK OF THEIR INDUSTRY AND THRIFT SEEMS WELL-NIGH A PLATITUDE.” 


among his own people as the result of their ignorance and in- 
experience. 

The first to be attacked will, I hope, be the “padroni sys- 
tem,” which literally farms out the newly-arrived immigrant to 
some boss, who reserves for himself not only the right to em- 
ploy the laborer, but also to clothe and lodge him. Then if 
he chooses arbitrarily to suspend work or reduce the number 
of hours, the man must still pay his board and sleep in the 
shanty, which perhaps his employer has also contracted to 
build. Still worse; the “padrone,” not infrequently, has had 
to borrow the money necessary to secure these privileges, and 
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the first condition made by the lender is that the whole gang 
of laborers deposit their earnings in his bank and send their 
remittances home through him. When, moreover, these sums 
do not reach their destination, if the sender dare cast suspi- 
cion on the money-changer he is threatened with discharge. 
And this silences him, not only because he fears that he may 
not find another job, but also because he does not wish to 
lose the five dollars paid to the boss to procure the present 
one. Nothing could be more deplorable than this state of 
things, and the remedy can only come through the Italians 
themselves. Some attempt to call attention to it has been 
made by the Immigration Bureau, but to accomplish anything 
final all the intelligent members of the colony must co-operate. 

A better understanding of the political conditions will also 
bring more rapid commercial advancement. We have already 
seen what can be done from the fortune of $800,000 recently 
left by the caterer Maresi, as well as from the several millions 
willed by the banker, Mr. Fabri, to his nephews. But in a 
smaller way there is greater prosperity in the colony than we 
suppose. More than one immigrant who has started with a 
push-cart as his sole capital has ended by discarding its wheels, 
converting it into a fixed counter, and building up a profitable 
grocery or fruit trade about it. Another who has begun by 
grinding an organ has ended by manufacturing hundreds of 
them, or has formed a syndicate, and sent out twenty or 
thirty men a day to play his instruments in different parts of 
the city. If this has been done by the first generation, what 
may not be expected by the second with its superior training. 
They will develop what the colony most needs, a strong middle- 
class, which is always the backbone of every community. 

Heretofore, those who have come to us have belonged 
either to the lowest strata of society, or to the highest—the 
latter, I regret to say, having too often emigrated because 
of some misdeed committed at home. An occasional trust- 
worthy physician, lawyer, editor, or banker has also joined in 
the exodus, but they have been too few to constitute a separate 
faction, and it remains for the Italian-Americans to fill the 
wide gap which has until now existed in their colonies. That 
they will do it efficiently is the hope and belief of all those 
who have gone among them with sympathy and understanding 
in their hearts. 
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ANOTHER ASPECT OF NEWMAN. 
BY REV. HENRY E. O'KEEFFE, C.S.P. 


Hy OR the student it is worth noting that quite re- 
i cently a complete and at the same time the 
only authorized edition of Newman’s writings has 
been published.* This edition is of value be- 
: =% cause of the author’s corrections, modifications, 
notes, comments, and amplifications. Apart from his interesting 
personality, Newman’s style will remain a perennial source of in- 
quiry and imitation. Newman would have found many things in 
America to distress him, yet it would have pleased him to learn 
that the few thoughtful among us have studied him almost as 
eagerly as the flight of rare spirits who watched him by day and 
night in his own holy city of Oxford. If his influence there has 
waned, it can never wholly die. He has attached himself to the 
everlasting world of literature by his gift of imagination and 
speech. Nothing in English can be compared to his simplicity 
and self-restraint. An acute critic has placed him for music of 
language alongside of Cicero; yet this gift is a mere incident, 
for of more worth is the sincerity of the mind behind the 
faculty—the truth consistent with and almost one with the 
expression. The personal element in all he has written is very 
akin to Dante's characteristic; yet the personalities of each are 
vastly dissimilar. What was said by both was first felt in the 
marrow of their bones. When they faintly intimate the diffi- 
culty of a mystery we know that the pressure on their minds 
must have been enormous. Yet withal there is ever a due re- 
serve and sense of composure, which can be attributed to 
Newman more easily than to Dante. Immeasurably narrower, 
however, is Newman’s mind when compared with Dante’s. Is 
there any human being, not even forgetting Shakspere and 
Goethe, who can be associated with this mighty Italian for 
breadth of imagination? For him the gutters of Florence ran 
streams of flame, and the stones of Giotto’s tower were sing- 
ing pzans to the stars. His mental action is of white heat 
intensity almost to the point of insanity, and one wonders, 





* The Works of Cardinal Newman. Complete edition in thirty-eight volumes. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, and London. 
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with Plato, if such be not divine. Within his wrinkled pate 
he gathered the worlds; he knew what is best in the sciences, 
astronomy, mathematics, computed and foretold systems in the 
heavens, then turned his mind to the constitution of matter 
and concocted theories of chemical operation. He knew his- 
tory, sacred and profane, pagan and Christian. He sounded 
the deepest depths of emotion and expressed in his life the 
most incessant action. He controlled with ease the principles 
of philosophy, ancient and medieval, and traversed with the 
swiftness of Mercury the three great departments of divine 
theology, and perhaps saw their causes more clearly’ than most 
of the bishops of Christendom. 

So it is not judicious to compare Newman with Dante be- 
cause of his living perception of the invisible, so subtly ex- 
pressed in his one Dantesque poem. The similarity is rather 
in the fact that what was said or sung was part and parcel of 
themselves, and came like electric flashes from the tips of 
their fingers. 

Yet who so self-possessed as Newman? There are passages 
of his which act like a sedative on the mind and the heart. We 
must thank England for giving us this spiritual genius. Amid the 
strife of many voices his note of solemn unction sounds clear 
and brings silence, as the music of a bird when all the woods 
are hushed. Every true man must perforce and in time become 
a genius. The continuity and unvarying quality of purpose in 
his life will ever be the device with which Newman will cap- 
ture honest and free minds. The reader is impressed with the 
overwhelming conviction that what is said by the author is 
indeed true. He does not write of what he has not seen 
clearly and felt deeply. Indeed, his fault is to so fascinate 
the mind that we begin to fear for the validity of an ar- 
gument which does not appeal to him because of his own 
structure of mind. To most minds an act of faith would 
be a rational process, for the beginning and end of the 
act are built upon the foundations of reason. To Newman’s 
mind it would be a leap into the dark; the reasons for the 
leap might be clear and so he would take it, but his mind 
was so large and demanded so much that even the ultimate 
region of truth must be for him clear as a sky of blue. It is 
the temptation of great minds. Dante cried for peace of mind 
and Goethe died asking for more light. It is a question 
whether the mere language which became the raw material out 
of which serious agnostics could construct the charge of scep- 
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ticism be not warranted. It is denied by many, and of course 
Newman has given many external arguments to prove that 
Catholicism is the only historically and logically tenable form 
of Christianity, yet the atheist might be anxious to reduce 
Newman to the more radical question: Do you find the diffi- 
culties fewer or as many in Catholicism as you do in Atheism ? 
In other words, is the matter entirely tweedle-dum, tweedle- 
dee? or, to speak in a commonplace manner, is humanity an 
ass with its head between two bales of hay—both acceptable 
objects—and attracted from some unknown instinct toward 
one rather than toward the other. Is there as much in Athe- 
ism to quell the restless inquiries of the mind as there is in 
Catholicism? And if there is, is he—Newman—drawn to the 
latter through the head or the heart? Certainly, as he himself 
has said, “to a perfectly consistent mind there is no medium in 
true philosophy between Atheism and Catholicity”’; but what if 
there be one reason for accepting Atheism and two for 
Catholicism? In explanation he would seem to intimate that 
one bale of hay might be excellent food for one donkey, but 

poison for another. He remarks, by way of amplification, in the - 
Note II. of the Grammar of Assent: “TI am a Catholic, for 
the reason that I am not an Atheist.” Then one is tempted 
to forget reverence and fear for his genius, and beg him to 
say, rather, I am a Catholic because the arguments for Catholi- 
cism have an objective value: they are adequately proportion- 
ate to my intellect; they have satisfied the logical demands of 
my mind; they do not totally explain the difficulties, but they 
give me something by which to adjust my visual power; if I 
cannot see, then the defect is with me—in my organism for 
seeing—but there is a reality of existence in the arguments, 
and they are external to myself and the same for all minds. 
Then, on the other, I would with becoming and profound 
humility and deliberation ask him to put on record that he 
believes the arguments for Atheism prove and explain nothing, 
not because the arguments for Catholicism do explain and 
prove, but because they have no existence, and therefore cannot 
create a medium of adequate proportion between intellect and 
object. Of course nowhere in his writings is the philosophic 
value of Atheism expressed; indeed, the thirty-eight volumes 
which he has left and the example of his blameless life are a 
testimony of the thoroughness of the argument for Catholicism. 
Yet if he leaves me, the reader, with the impression that 
there is another intellectual region where my mind might be 
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satisfied either more or less, I feel constrained to leave him 
and seek my fortune in that new country; for the laws of my 
own land rationally demand my entire obedience, and they 
only explain, and that partially, the difficulties which beset my 
mind. In writing thus there is excluded, to be sure, the 
Christian idea of probation in life and the relative value and 
supernatural merit of an act of faith. 

It would be dishonest to say that Newman was a sceptic; 
yet that his mind was of sceptical construction must be the 
conclusion arrived at by the disciple who has studied his 
revelations analytically, especially the more intimate ones, like 
the Apologia or the Grammar of Assent. 

Scepticism is always a serious charge, but a sceptical or in- 
credulous quality of mind may be a good thing if the individual 
behind it be honest and possess that rare gift of analysis. Possi- 
bly in his tenderness Newman may have been seeking a mode of 
justification for those minds which because of their peculiar com- 
plexions excluding the influences of education, prejudice, tem- 
perament, or domestic and social affiliations, seem to honestly re- 
ject the irresistible force of evidence in argumentation. Yet he 
does not say so, and the question is whether the fear of distract- 
ing ill-educated minds may have kept him silent. In the note at 
the end of the Grammar of Assent he compares his manner of 
thought concerning the quotation above to the famous argu- 
ment in Butler’s Amalogy. He contends that no one would 
dare to forget Butler’s sermons on Christian subjects, or his 
consistent Christian life, because forsooth the bishop defended 
the proposition in defence of his own creed, that it is the only 
possible alternative of the denial of the moral law. Then, 
immediately after this, Newman reveals his own mind in the 
words: “If on account of difficulties we give up the gospel, 
then on account of parallel difficulties we must give up nature; 
for there is no standing-ground between putting up with the 
one trial of faith and putting up with the other.” Again one 
is-tempted to ask him: are not the reasons for putting up 
with a trial of faith so irresistible that there are no reasons 
left for putting up in the least with any other mode of 
thought? The question is: are the things which make a trial 
of faith of any objective value whatever, or are they not rather 
disturbances or ill adjustments of essentially good things which 
have produced the confusion of history, the tumult in the phy- 
sical universe, and disorder in the mind? I gather from New- 
man’s writings an impression which has never been relieved, 
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that although he did not formally deny the logical and external 
proof of the existence of God, he does not care to study it, 
because he is so sure of himself ‘and of his own personal argu- 
ments. He rushes away from the world with its marks of de- 
sign; he puts aside the books with their stock proofs of posi- 
tive value, and there within the sanctuary of his own mind the 
existence of God is; he says, “borne in upon me irresistibly, 
the great truth of which my whole being is full.” * 

Again, it may be questioned whether this argument, so 
personal to Newman, be of any value to others. We have the 
traditional argument from the law of conscience, but its founda- 
tion is not only from within but from without; from a study 
of the polity and policy of nations, the principle of cause and 
effect written upon stones, the law of justice detected in even 
the warfare of rude savages and traced in the tribal relation- 
ships of early historic periods, and lastly the keen moral sense 
of advancing civilization. 

But of what objective value would Newman’s personal 
spiritual experience, and: the revelation of it, be to a mind 
less candid and pure than his? One might ask the same of 
Rosmini’s or of Des Cartes’ personal argument. In affirming 
this one would be very narrow to disregard the validity of 
the personal within its own sphere, as we on our part de- 
mand a reverent inquiry into the external objective argument 
in its sphere. Indeed, the Grammar of Assent and the Apologia 
may both be said to be personal, yet who can deny the intellec- 
tual merit and the help which these books have been to some? 
There is so much that is overwhelmingly good that only an 
unusual reader does detect, and in spite of himself, the pecu- 
liar quality that lurks in them. 

A sentence such as this which may be found in the Oxford 
University Sermons +t forces us to believe that either we have 
misinterpreted philosophy and logic or else we are ignorant. But 
it is a fact, and all the more curious because it is against the 
vanity of nature, that when a mind is shadowed by so earnest 
a mind as Newman’s it does not rely on its own power but 
abandons itself to the superior’s transcending charms. Herein 
lies the danger. He tells us: ‘‘ And such mainly is the way 
in which all men, gifted or not gifted, commonly reason—not 
by rule, but by an inward faculty.” Inthe Grammar of Assent t 
he would leave us free to believe that the motives of credibility 
for the truth of a proposition are not in the expression of pre- 


* Apologia, p. 241. + Sermon xiii. 7, p. 257, 3d ed. } Chap, viii. § 1. 
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mises or conclusion. ‘ As to Logic,” he remarks, “its chain of 
conclusions hangs loose at both hands; both the point from 
which the proof should start and the points at which it should 
arrive are beyond its reach; it comes short both of first princi- 
ples and of concrete issues.” If this mean that logic has no right 
to confine an idea—supposing even the deepest and most tran- 
scendental—then the system, as constructed by Aristotle and 
perfected by Saint Thomas Aquinas, is of less value than we 
were taught. The soul is wider in its breadth of being, yet it 
is one with the body. Can sentiment, taste, impulse, memories, 
moods, inclinations construct an argument? If they can, then 
let us ask merely concerning sentiment: what is the compara- 
tive worth of its argument in appealing to all minds or even 
to one mind? 

Briefly stated, the scheme intended to be conveyed in the 
Grammar of Assent is this: It begins with the refutation of 
the fallacies of those who say we cannot believe what we can- 
not understand; then indirectly reasons are given for believ- 
ing in a Mind which established those laws which interlace 
the structure of the universe and which show a method of 
transition from cause to effect. There then appears the curi- 
ous question as to whether the cumulation of probabilities can 
give certainty. According to the more strict method of phi- 
losophy, which Newman does not use, certitude would exclude 
all possibility of doubt; probabilities might be regarded as the 
lower strata of the material out of which certainty is moulded. 
Then the author proceeds. to give a direct proof of Theism; 
then the proof of Christianity from the striking fulfilment of 
the prophecies, and the principle of continuity running from 
Judaism through to Christianity, and its living expression in 
Catholicism. He ends with a picturesque passage on the pre- 
ternatural fortitude of the early martyrs. 

Newman would seem to explain the modes of procedure in 
ratiocination to two methods—to what he calls “the ascending 
or descending scale of thought.” He preferred the descend- 
ing—a sentence from Zhe Discourses to Mixed Congregations 
will elucidate; it is in the Sermon on Mysteries: “If I must 
submit my reason to mysteries, it is not much matter whether 
it is a mystery more or a mystery less; the main difficulty is 
to believe at all; the main difficulty for an inquirer is firmly 
to hold that there is a living God, in spite of the darkness 
which surrounds Him, the Creator, Witness, and Judge of men. 
When once the mind is broken in, as it must be, to the belief 
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of a Power above it, when once it understands that it is not 
itself the measure of all things in heaven and earth, it will 
have little difficulty in going forward. I do not say it will or 
can go on to other truths without conviction; I do not say it 
ought to believe the Catholic Faith without grounds and 
motives; but I say that, when once it believes in God, the 
great obstacle to faith has been taken away, a proud, self- 
sufficient spirit,” etc., etc. 

The truth is that Newman, like any other man or school in 
the church, must be studied, and he is of value only in so far 
as he provokes us to think and make judgments for ourselves. 
The full-blown maturity of his power is in the Grammar of 
Assent, and it truly seems to bear the seal of what we term 
genius; yet it is only a testimony, unrivalled, if you will, for 
condensation and seriousness, but personal unto himself. To 
the religious philosopher it will ever be an enigma, and to 
reduce it to value some sympathetic disciple shall have to har- 
ness it in scholastic terminology, else it will ever remain a 
tangle of mental moods.. In the face of his numberless ardent 
admirers we may venture to say that he was not a philosopher, 
no more than he was a scientist or a mystic. Perhaps the fault 
we find may be one of the golden charms with which he shall 
attract the future modern mind. Yet one may be permitted to 
say this and still kneel in reverence to the light of his spiritual 
sense, to the glories of his literary art, to the unvarying pur- 
pose of his honest life and his unflinching faith unto death. 























‘‘ PEORIA, NEW WITH THE PULSE OF MODERN LIFE; EAGER, RESOLUTE, THRIFTY, 
GROWING.” 


FORT CREVE-CCEUR. 
BY REV. FRANK J. O’REILLY. 


“SITHIN easy view of the modern city of Peoria 
lies the site of Fort Créve-Cceur. It is in keep- 
ing with the lines of faithful narrative to speak 
of the site; for more than two hundred years 
it has been little else. The trees and varied 
wooded growth that surround La Salle’s first stand for 
civilized life in the discovery of the Great West have not the 
vigor and growth that divert attention to themselves; neither 
have they the grandeur that forced from Emerson, in the 
Yosemite, “The Plantations of God!’ Rather do they climb 
and retrace and tumble in seeming anxiety to rival more the 
ivy that in Europe everywhere manifests a philanthropy that 
time perhaps would neglect. The half-broken and crumbling 
walls which give us the touch in which every European 
traveller finds such relief and relish for all inconveniences 
alone are absent. 

The completion of Chicago’s thirty-odd million dollar canal 
directs attention anew to our Fort. The last year of the 
century forces a retrospect; the canal suggests a prophecy. 
The prophet need claim but little of the divinity that doth 
hedge us round to venture into the future. The retrospect 
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compels one in recalling the loss of The 
Grifin—the first boat to whiten with its 
sails the waters of Lake Erie—to moralize 
) how frequently fortune frowns upon the 
M noblest endeavors. Coy is she, for out of 
disaster are wrenched fame and per- 
4 7 manent place. Had success crowned 
™ daghlle. the early endeavors of our explorer, 
) he might have confined his energies 
' to commerce, and fallen from a perma- 
nent place with the triumvirate of ex- 
plorers, Champlain, D’Iberville, and La 
Salle, which France gave to the new 
world. Had Wendell Phillips, the youthful lawyer of twenty- 
four, not found his true client in the aged colored woman 
sold at auction in the early October afternoon of his own city, 
he would have attained affluence and distinction in Boston, but 
the world certainly would have lost an orator and mankind an 
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PEORIA’S FIRST PRELATE. 


emancipator. The relentless bitterness of experience but deep- 
ened La Salle’s nature to the capacity of a vision of suffering 
at once appalling and sublime. The unknown, hazardous but 
fascinating, beckoned him on. His was the true instinct of 
the explorer. The Illinois and the Mississippi allured his gen- 
erous soul and took his name from all the narrow circumstances 
of a burgher’s Rouen home. 

The mention of explorers suggests thoughts quite unlike 
anything else coming out of the past. With their advent we 
see the passing away of a life that brings us face to face with 
the very Stone Age itself. In commenting on the work of 
Francis Parkman, Professor Fiske says: “In an important 
sense, the age of Pontiac is far more remote from us than the 
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age of Agamemnon. When barbaric society is overwhelmed 
by advancing waves of civilization its vanishing is final; the 
thread of tradition is cut off for ever with the shears of Fate. 
Where are Montezuma’s Aztecs? Their physical offspring still 
dwell on the table-land of Mexico and their ancient speech is 
still heard in the streets, but that old society is as extinct as 
the trilobites, and has to be painfully studied in fossil frag- 
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ments of custom and tradition. So with the red men of the 
North; it is not true that they are dying out physically, as 
many people suppose, but their stage of society is fast disap- 
pearing, and soon it will have vanished for ever. Soon their 
race will be swallowed up and forgotten, just as we overlook 
and ignore to-day the existence of five thousand Iroquois 
farmers in the State of New York.” 

On the one side of the Illinois River is the site of Fort 
Créve-Coeur, having still many of the primeval traits which no 
stretch of the imagination finds hard to say are the same as 
when La Salle landed in January, 1680, and began with his 
faithful followers to build the first home of the white man in the 
Great Valley of the Mississippi. While the name given the Fort 
recalls the heart-breaks of the past, the building of the Fort itself 
betokens iron will to press on and on. On the other side of the 
same river is the City of Peoria, new with the pulse of modern 
life, eager, resolute, thrifty, and growing. The hither and the 
yon tell the story of the nation, the present and the past, the 
merchant prince and the hardy pioneer. The State song speaks 
with no exaggerated enthusiasm of our topographical and 
moral worth. The world is, in truth, enriched by both. 


By the river gently flowing, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

O’er the prairies verdant growing, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

Comes an echo o’er the breeze 

Rustling through the leafy trees, 

And its mellow tones are these— 
Illinois, Illinois. 


Through a wilderness of prairies, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

Straight the way and never varies, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

Till beside the inland sea 

Stands the great commercial tree, 

Turning all the world to thee, 
Illinois, Illinois. 


Not without thy wondrous story, 
Illinois, Illinois, 

Can be writ the Nation’s glory, 
Illinois, Illinois 
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On the record of thy years 

Abram Lincoln’s name appears, 

Grant and Logan—and our tears, 
Illinois, Illinois. 


It would indeed be difficult to overdraw the story of the de- 
velopment of the Great West. La Salle’s stand at Fort Créve- 
Coeur opens a chapter whose close no one has hardihood enough 
to forecast. Recent events foreshadow the growth in commercial 
utility of the Illinois River until it becomes one of the great 
highways of trade. If the spirit of our daring explorer ever 
wander back, it would 
note how much more 
marvellous have been 
the changes during 
the past seventy years 
than during the cen- 
tury and a half that 
followed his first 
visit to the spot. 
This later growth 
seemed to be stimu- 
lated by the pent-up 
energies of the inter- 
vening years, Pre- 
vious to 1830, how- 
ever, the glimpses 
of fitful life seen 
here tell us of strug- 
gles and patriotic 
doings that later gave 
Illinois permanent 
place in the nation’s gratitude. In the Revolutionary War, 
for example, the Royalists, holding Kaskaskia, Detroit, and 
Vincennes, controlled the North-west. To dislodge them II- 
linois contributed two companies of soldiers commanded by 
Captains McCarthy and Charleville—the shamrock and the lily 
transplanted to the banks of the Mississippi, yet waving vic- 
torious, as thirty-five years before they had over the same foe 
along the lazy Scheldt at Fontenoy! In this same struggle 
the services rendered to Colonel George Rogers Clark by Rev. 
Father Gibault, of Illinois, were such as to merit public ac- 
knowledgment in the legislature of Virginia in 1780. The 
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monument recent- 
ly dedicated at 
Peoria by Presi- 
dent McKinley is 
a real work of art, 
and it is Peoria’s 
determination 
that at least the 
sacred memories 
of the heroic dead 
of the Civil War 
shall not wholly 
perish. 

al In the track of 
the early French 
explorer there 
came to the val- 
ley of the Illinois 
a mingling of na- 
tionalities that, in 
their present pros- 
perity, illustrate 
“United we stand, 
divided we fall.” 
Little wonder no 
race claims mon- 
opoly, for the 
deep loam and 

MONUMENT TO THE HEROIC DEAD OF THE CIVIL WAR. rich prairies seem 

to say to all the 
earth, Come and partake. They are the real kopjes upon 
which America must rely for defence; the food wealth is the 
only permanent wealth of a nation. 

Far and wide stretches a landscape that pastoral Pan and 
the ancient vales of Thessaly might envy—rich with tilth and 
husbandry. The traveller's vision of June becomes the ripe 
reality of October; no longer the waving corn, but stalk droop- 
ing heavy with autumn’s ripening harvest. The State of Illinois 
alone produces annually 247,000,000 bushels of corn; it has 
for export 115,000,000. Prosaic as these figures seem they 
scarcely hint at the possibilities of the great cereal. Within the 
very shadow of La Salle’s landing-place, Peoria consumes in 
her highwines and glucose alone 14,680,000 bushels annually. 
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The newer uses of cellulose and velvril add to the value of the 
crop. In truth, no one visiting the Corn Palace of October, 1899, 
thought of the prosaic nature of figures in the artistic mural 
decorations, all made of corn, which have been sent intact to the 
Paris Exposition of this year. It is a long distance from Peoria 
to Paris, yet surely the telepathy is unbroken from the spot 
where La Salle, first of white men in the Western World, stood 
and said, “ Here let us build,” to the capital of the land that 
gave him birth and inspired him with faith enough to find 
a soil now enriching all the earth. 

The church, too, has had a growth steady and virile. In 

















THE SPALDING INSTITUTE. 


the State where La Salle stopped at Créve-Cceur to gather up 
the shreds of broken fortune, we number to-day upwards of a 
million. In keeping with the phenomenal growth of Chicago has 
been that of the church for whose pioneer life stand Marquette, 
Hennepin, Rebourde, Membre, Allouez, Gravier, Marest, Charle- 
voix, Rasle, Joliet, Tonti, La Salle. Chicago to-day has more 
organized centres of religion—parishes—than any other city in 
the world. The avowed resolution of its devoted metropolitan, 
as expressed at the consecration of his auxiliary, furnishes the 
key-note to its present vigorous and harmonious growth. If 
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there be any suggestiveness in the spot where first in the dis- 
covery of the Great West civilized life flashed its light, how- 
ever brief, that will be borne out not only in the thriving 
second city of Illinois, but symbolized in her chaste Gothic 
cathedral, whose great uplifted arms cast falling shadows in 
the golden sunlight of the long summer afternoons, as if to 
bless the very spot where our ancestors first landed and took 
hope again. And if one seek a proof of light and life less 
material, surely there will be no disappointment in Peoria’s 
first prelate, whose luminous mind, in touch with all that has 
been wrought, pleads always for ‘‘ Education and the Higher 
Life.” 

No monument yet marks the spot where La Salle and his 
companions landed in January, 1680. The survey herewith sub- 
mitted shows how rapidly time changes even the comparatively 
new. The Fort year by year finds itself farther from shore. 
The twentieth century will see it situated on the banks of the 
great water-way from the Lakes to the Gulf. The era of trea- 
suring our remote heroic past is upon us, and the sculptor has 
yet a stimulating theme for his chisel. In the early future there 
may be erected in enduring form a fitting monument to the 
heroic explorer whose courage in battling with disappointments 
furnishes a figure of heroic mould. 
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A CHEMICAL ROMANCE. 


BY EDWARD F. GARESCHE. 


FYODEFROY VON RIEFELSTOFFEN was a 
\\ genius by lawful inheritance. His father, old 
Herr Professor Von Riefelstoffen, had been a 
savant of the deepest dye. He was of the old 
Teuton stock, a member of a score of learned so- 
cieties, a mine of curious erudition, and had carried his black 
cap and glaring spectacles with honor through a hundred hard- 
fought experiments. Losing his right hand in one of these, he 
of a sudden bethought himself of his desolate state ; married a 
wife, and was soon busily engaged in drilling into the head of 
a youthful Von Riefelstoffen the elements of scientific lore. 

Behold, then, young Godefroy, a very miniature of his sire, 
saving the cap and spectacles, toiling up the steep and arid 
slope of the hill of Knowledge. He showed himself a worthy 
son of the Herr Professor. When other lads were busily en- 
gaged with whipping tops and flying kites, he was beginning to 
feel on terms of intimacy with old Homer and to look on Marcus 
Aurelius as a prosy old melancholiac. But chemistry was his 
great preference. He would pore for days over steaming cruci- 
bles, and dream of nights of the compounds of mercury. Be- 
ing arrived at the proper age, he went to Heidelberg, and often 
did his amazed professors ejaculate in wonder, “‘ Potz tauzend! 
the youth is inspired,” seeing how the difficulties of analysis, 
and synthesis of knotty formule and occult prescriptions, dis- 
solved like magic before his studious eye and bulbous fore- 
head. Withal he could be a right jovial youth when the beer 
and pipes sent mingled and delightful savors eddying around 
the board. The blooming frauleins cast many a coy and in- 
terested glance toward him, as he. strolled abroad among the 
student walks or into the country surrounding; yet, like ill- 
aimed arrows, they failed to affect the even tenor of his scientific 
course. Which was the more strange because, in truth, he was 
a personable man, despite his long hair and short vision, being 
a broad-chested, straight-backed, lithe-limbed youth, and fair 
with a Teutonic fairness. 

The good mothers of his social sphere found him wanting 
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in no regard from their maternal stand-point. Yet he went his 
way unscathed by all assaults upon his heart. And when one 
day his sire, the Herr Professor, bethinking him of his own 
long bachelorhood, and gazing on his comfortable spouse, re- 
marked to his son: “ Godefroy, it were well that thou wert 
thinking of being wed, for a man unmarried is but half a 
man,” he dutifully replied: “ Yes, my father, but I am al- 
ready wed.” This remark had a most startling effect upon his 
good parents. Albeit grown corpulent with age, they leapt 
simultaneously from their chairs and gazed horror-stricken on 
their beloved offspring. Godefroy, however, hastened to reas- 
sure them, between puffs from his student’s pipe. ‘Calm thy- 
self, dear mother,” said he, ‘‘and you, father, also. I did but 
employ a metaphor. If I am wed, it is only to my beloved 
chemistry, to whom I propose to remain constant all my life.” 
And as he uttered these daring words he looked with a vacant 
gaze straight into the eyes of the fat little Dutch Cupid on the 
clock above the mantel-piece. 

So, impervious, he passed the days of his studenthood, and 
arrived at last to that sorrowful yet exhilarating hour when 
one sees for the last time the merry and rotund faces of his 
fellows under the student caps, sings the old traditional songs 
of parting, drinks beer unmeasured, swallows oceans of com- 
fortable smoke, and wakes the next morning with a feeling 
of present discomfort, and a confused but ecstatic memory of 
the events of the evening before. 

Some two weeks after that happy occasion, as Godefroy re- 
posed in his father’s laboratory, in the luxury of pipe and 
slippers, his thoughts agreeably divided between the sonorous 
refrain of “ Ubi sunt qui ante nos” and the bubbling of a.re- 
tort which seethed on the brazier, there sounded of a sudden 
a loud and emphatic knock on the outer door. Now, although 
Godefroy was as unemotional a youth as ever one could desire, 
and though he knew as well as I who tell this tale that it 
could be no one else than good old Gretchen with the diurnal 
mail, yet it rapped out so sharp and startling that it stirred 
his soul like the call of fate. He sprang from his seat, threw 
open the door, startled old Gretchen out of that small remain- 
der of breath that the long stairs had left her, and took from 
her outstretched hand—a letter. Externally it was the most 
prosaic, matter-of-fact, unpromising of letters; addressed to Mr. 
Godefroy von Riefelstoffen, Number so and so, Berlin, stamped 
with an American stamp, and sealed with a great lump of 
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solemn black sealing-wax. Yet Godefroy opened it with emo. 
tion, and unfolded a letter in matter and form as follows: 


DEAR SIR: NEW YORK, May 2, 187— 
From my friend, Professor Von Schwarthingen, to whom I 
wrote for advice, I have learned that you are a recent gradu- 
ate of Heidelberg, a proficient chemist, and a young man of 
promise. To such a young man I make the following proposi- 
tion. Come to America and take charge of the chemical part 
of a silver mill, which I propose to set on foot in Nevada. I 
will pay you fairly, you may return in two years, and Nevada 
is, from all accounts, a perfect laboratory of nature, where a 
chemist who loves his art may find endless scope for discovery 
and development. If you desire to accept, start at once for New 
York by the mail packet, and I will meet you at the wharf. 
I desire a chemist of your skill, because I never run any avoid- 
able chances of failure. Commend me to your esteemed father, 
whom I knew when I studied at Heidelberg. 
Your obedient servant, JOHN MARDAYNE. 


He remained, his eyes staring at the sheet. It was as 
though one should find, in a yellow envelope, written in a 
business-like way, an invitation to come and dwell in the 
“Elysian fields.” “Take charge of a silver mill in Nevada—a 
perfect laboratory of nature, endless scope for discovery and 
development.” 

He gazed out at the window, as if in a dream. What a 
stroke of fortune! No, it was the reward of Heaven for his 
labor. What would his classmates say? He laughed to think 
that only yesterday he had envied—yes, actually envied !—Karl 
Reitermann, whose uncle, the brewer, had placed him in his 
great brewery in Hamburg. Ho! ho! It was Karl’s turn to 
envy now. Then he grew suddenly grave. He had remem- 
bered that he must leave the good father and mother, and the 
Vaterland, and go over seas to a new and different land. He 
could speak English—happy learning !—though it had cost him 
dear. But the Herr Professor grew old, and the mother—his 
reverie grew deeper. He recked not that the liquid in the 
still bubbled and bubbled until only a white sediment re- 
mained, which the glass, breaking under the heat, presently 
scattered, with a faint tinkle, over the table. He did not see 
the long shadow of the old cathedral creep across the street ; 
he did not hear the Angelus which tolled from the Catholic 
chapel near. The bonds of time were loosened to his thought; 
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he had already returned to Germany laden with scientific 
spoils, he was again at Heidelberg; but it was as a Herr Pro- 
fessor he mounted the rostrum and looked down at a sea of 
admiring faces. The first words of his lecture on the “ Chemi- 
cal Wonders of America” were on his lips— 

“ Ach, Himmel!” said his father, throwing the door wide 
open, “but it grows chilly without.” Then, as he spied the 
broken glass, he stared in wonder. But Godefroy allowed him 
but little time for wonder. ‘“ Read,” said he, and handed him 
the letter. The professor read; with true Teutonic delibera- 
tion he carefully wiped his spectacles, sighed and read it 
over again. Then, fixing his eyes on his son, he sighed again 
more deeply. ‘‘ Godefroy,” he said, “it is a grand oppor- 
tunity.” 

They talked long and earnestly. The Herr Professor re- 
membered Mardayne as a youth, when he himself was tutor in 
the university. He was a typical man of America—industri- 
ous, sagacious, but fearfully and rashly enterprising. He re- 
membered that at one time he had in the course of a lecture 
remarked that there was a certain experiment as yet untried, 
since it was sure death to attempt it. Mardayne hastened 
from the room, and in the dead of night a fearful crash re- 
sounded from his lodgings. He had tried it and he lived; but 
his eyebrows, his hair, his pretty beard suffered woefully! 
But this Nevada—echoes of its mineral richness, its plains of 
borax and of salt, of soda and of potash, its mines of metals, 
its fields strewn with agates, its overflowing and unsounded 
wealth, had drifted over even to Heidelberg—to Berlin. Only 
its vastness, its appalling distances, its remoteness from all 
civilized contrivances, made it difficult of development. 

‘“‘ But,” said the professor solemnly, “it is the land of young 
men. At your age I should have suffered nothing to restrain 
me from those virgin fields of my art.” 

“Nor will I, my father,” said Godefroy. “To-night we will 
visit Professor Von Schwarthingen, and if his account be as 
favorable as I hope, to-morrow will behold me preparing to set 
out for America!” 

By good fortune Professor Von Schwarthingen was then in 
Berlin. To Godefroy’s questions he made right hearty answer. 
Mardayne was one of the most solid, most important, and 
most influential citizens of New York. He had recommended 
his young friend to him with much pleasure, because he knew 
it would be an excellent field for his so well known enthusiasm 
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and industry. Godefroy, as his speech progressed, smiled 
broadly. The Herr Professor blew his nose violently to con- 
ceal his joyful emotion. They returned home rejoicing. And 
a week from that day having, with ,his good mother’s tearful 
aid, stowed his belongings in a tight, black travelling chest, 
and taken leave of his parents with many dutiful phrases and 
some secret tears, he tucked his letter of credit safely away 
in his purse, and departed by rail to take ship for New 
York. 

Two weeks thereafter, some hours after the German mail 
had been sighted off Sandy Hook, there strolled, with energetic 
step, up and down its pier at New York, a somewhat stout 
and elderly gentleman who, to judge from the sharp glances 
he cast in the direction of the harbor, was expecting some one 
by the German boat. He was in appearance and indeed every 
inch a man of business. Not in the vulgar and humdrum sense 
that the word has taken, but a man of energy, of resource, 
and of determination; one of those courageous, strong-willed, 
and enterprising characters who have triumphed as much, and 
with as beneficial results, in the wars of commerce as have 
their brother Americans in the wars of powder and steel. Ex- 
ternally he was of medium height, straight, broad, and portly. 
Presently the ship for which he waited drew up to the pier, 
the gang-plank descended, and the travellers rushed down it, 
eager to set foot on firm land again. 

John Mardayne surveyed them with an amused and ob- 
servant eye. Finally he fixed upon one, a tall, fair-haired 
youth, who strolled leisurely down to the wharf, glancing 
around with interest at the new world he was just arrived in. 
Mr. Mardayne walked forward, and as their paths crossed, 
“Mr. Von Riefelstoffen?’’ said he; ‘‘Mr. Mardayne?” inquired 
Godefroy in turn, and they clasped hands heartily. As they 
walked up into the city Mardayne set himself to gauge the 
character of his new employee, and found him much to his 
liking. 

When they had reached the old Astor House and Gode- 
froy had written in a bold hand, on the register, ‘“ Godefroy 
von Rieffelstoffen, Berlin,” Mardayne took him into a private 
parlor of the hostelry and unfolded his plans for the expedi- 
tion to Nevada. 

“You must know, Mr. Von Rieffelstoffen,” said he, “that 
I have an only daughter, whose mother died when she was 
but twelve years old, and whom, as you may easily believe, I 
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love more than anything else in the world. Some three years 
ago I took her to Paris, and left her to be educated by the 
good Sisters of the Sacred Heart. She returned, much im- 
proved in everything but, alas! in health. The air of France 
had not agreed with her; she had grown pale, and the doc. 
tors assured me that nothing would be as beneficial to restore 
her health as atrip to some of our Western States—a change 
to the exhilarating air of the plains. It is an old habit of 
mine never to lose an opportunity to mingle business with 
pleasure—in fact, I have long found my chief pleasure in busi- 
ness—and I cast about, therefore, for some enterprise which 
might empley me while my daughter enjoyed the climate and 
the purer air. With us, of late, nothing has been so much 
talked of and heralded abroad as the healthfulness, the rich- 
ness, and the opportunities of Nevada. I resolved, therefore, 
after some thought and a great deal of inquiry, to establish a 
silver-refining plant out in the wilderness. For, though the 
mines are rich, their great distance from the mills, and the 
difficulty of transporting the ore, make them hardly worth 
working. We will take a force of men with us to assist in 
the erection of the machinery which we must carry along. It 
will be a fearful task to transport such heavy burdens through 
a country wholly without roads, and, as I tell Diana, she will 
be almost as serious an encumbrance as all the other baggage 
combined. However, courage and resolution, which have re- 
moved mountains, are certainly adequate to the moving of a 
woman and a silver mill, even to the heart of Nevada.” 

Godefroy laughed a most hearty and Germanic laugh, and 
Mardayne, rising, resumed: ‘“ Come home with me and I shall 
introduce you to Miss Mardayne; we will leave a week from 
to-day.” They mounted one of the lumbering vehicles of the 
time, and soon drew up before the respectable mansion of 
John Mardayne. 

Some quarter of an hour afterwards Godefroy was bowing 
low before Miss Diana Mardayne. 


The summer sun beat furiously down at Silver Mill, Nevada. 
In a depression between two lofty ridges a line of rude, yel- 
low sheds, built of rough sawn boards, nestled incongruously. 
In the rear of the sheds, and stretching down the valley, a 
pile of dark-colored débris was already growing by wheel- 
barrowfuls. From a large shed in the centre came puffs of 
black smoke, and the dull thump and thud of a mighty ham- 
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mer, crushing the ore. Some hundred yards away a neater 
and more carefully built structure, with glazed windows and an 
adobe chimney, bore the legend painted across the door-top, 
“Laboratory and Office.” 

Within the latter building, in a room whose peculiar fur- 
nishing at once proclaimed it a chemist’s den, stood our friend 
Godefroy. But what would the good Frau Von Riefelstoffen 
have said could she have beheld her son? His face was as 
brown as a berry, his form was clothed, but not adorned, by 
a rough flannel shirt, the sleeves rolled up to his elbows, and 
a pair of leather trousers and mighty boots. A three months’ 
growth of beard curled around his throat, and his muscular 
neck and arms were tinted with the mahogany of sunburn. 
He leaned over a broad table, busily engaged with test-tube 
and filter. Without, the landscape shimmered with dry, in- 
tense heat. 

“Ach, Gott!” said Godefroy, between his teeth, as he 
poured a liquid from tube to tube, “what would the father 
say if it were true? A -new and better means of extracting 
silver, twice as productive, ten times as quick—my discovery ! 
It would be the happiest day of his life; and I—I will be 
rich ; and Mardayne, too. Ho! ho! how he will rejoice! For 
this confounded mill, as we are working now, is barely paying 
expenses, despite his efforts—and the mines are closing. And 
Di—Miss Mardayne! Confound it, why am I always thinking 
of Miss Mardayne! But Himmel, what a girl! However, this 
discovery will tie me to my beloved chemistry more than ever 
before.” 

His reverie was suddenly interrupted. From the upper end 
of the valley came the regular, rapid beat of a galloping 
horse’s feet. Godefroy’s face lit up wonderfully. “ Miss Diana,” 
said he. Soon, at the upper end of the road that the ore 
carts had worn down the valley, came a flying pair. A girl of 
twenty summers, her habit waving in the wind, and a sturdy 
bay pony, that swung along as though he enjoyed it hugely. 
The rider looked as little as possible like the pale young lady 
who had ridden that way for the first time three months be- 
fore. Her lithe form was full and strong, her cheeks a “ de- 
lightful conflict of red and brown,” as Godefroy expressed it, 
and her voice rang clear as a bell as, reining in her steed, she 
called out: “ How goes the experiment, Master Chemist?” 

Godefroy grinned broadly. “As well as possible, Miss 
Diana,” said he. ‘‘ Many thanks for your interest.” 
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“Tt is papa’s interest,” said she; “he would have me ride 
over in this broiling sun to inquire when the results would 
begin. to appear? ”’ 

“T hope to finish this evening,” said he; “if you would 
like to witness the final process, I shall begin it at about four. 
I would feel, Miss Diana, that your presence would, ah—be 
propitious—ah, to its final suc—success!” 

She looked at him in wonder, as indeed she might, for, in- 
different as the compliment was, it was the first that had ever 
passed his lips. Then, turning her steed homewards, she bade 
him good-by and galloped away. 

Godefroy mused silently. Then he said: “I believe that I 
have fallen in love.”” He made this remark in much the same 
tone that one might say: “I believe that I have slain my 
brother!” 

Some moments afterwards a broad and tattered hat came in 
at the window, and a hoarse voice remarked: “ Mr. Reeves, the 
spring has dried up.” 

“Well,” said Godefroy, “go down to Mr. Mardayne’s and 
get some water.” 

“Been there,” answered the voice; “their spring’s dried up 
too.” 

“The stream in the gulch?” said Godefroy, with a tinge of 
anxiety. 

“ Been dry for two days.” 

“Great heavens, man! get out a team, take the water-tank 
and haul some from the rocky pool down Bingham’s way.” 
The hat disappeared at once. 

“‘ Stop,” said Godefroy; “how long will it take you?” 

“Six hours at least, sir,” said the voice, diminishing in the 
distance. r 

Godefroy sat down on a stool and clasped his hands to his 
head. Six hours! and in two hours he must have water or 
the experiment would fail. He looked at the vessel-in which 
the liquid was slowly bubbling over an alcohol lamp. He 
rushed to the rear of his building and peered into his water 
jar; it held some six drops of tepid water. He snatched up a 
hat and ran down to the spring. It was dry and a pony was 
just nosing in the moist sand for the last drops of coolness. 
He caught the pony by the hanging strap of his tether, and 
mounting him, steered him for the Mardayne abode. It was a 
mile and a half away, a broad, one-story building, with a deep 
veranda. The spring usually bubbled up just at the corner of 
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the porch, and he leapt off his horse and ran to look at it. It 
was, being on a hill, rather drier than the other. 

He rushed up to the front steps and rapped on the door ; 
whereat Miss Diana, who had seen part of his strange pro- 
ceedings from a window, came tripping to open it. 

“ Have you any water?” said Godefroy, looking into her 
eyes in such a longing fashion that she blushed. 

“Not a drop,” said she. “ Papa has just sent James witha 
barrel to get some from the rocky pool.” 

“ Not a drop,” echoed Mardayne, coming out from a side room, 
fanning vigorously. ‘‘I told that confounded old fool, Bowles, to 
haul some from the rocky pool; but he forgot it, and so did I un- 
til our whole supply ran out. I have some splendid liquor here, 
though, Reeves ; if you are thirsty come in and join me ina glass,” 

“Thirsty!” cried Reeves; ‘‘I could bear thirst, but if I do 
not obtain by some means a quart of pure water before five 
o’clock this afternoon MY EXPERIMENT WILL FAIL!” 

Mardayne looked amazed. “That will be unfortunate,” 
said he; “but, heavens, man! it is only a question of losing 
five days or so of work, and some material; begin it over 
again. ‘If at first you don’t succeed,’ you know ’’— 

Godefroy groaned. This man was not a chemist; he had 
no sympathy in his soul; he could not understand the fearful 
pain of seeing a promising, nay, an almost certainly successful, 
experiment fail at the very moment of accomplishment! He 
groaned again. No one who had not felt the keen interest 
of it—the zest, the expectation— 

“Mr. Reeves,” said Diana, “I am so sorry!” He looked 
up. Her eyes were actually filled with tears. 

“God bless you, Miss Diana!” said he; “but isn’t there 
any water in the house?”’ 

They went together to the dining-room; the vessels were 
all empty. They went to the adobe kitchen, it was hopelessly 
destitute of water—‘ even of soda water,” said Diana, looking 
mournfully at a bottle which had once contained that delight- 
ful beverage. 

““Soda water would serve,” said Godefroy; “I might dis- 
til it, you know; there would still be time.” 

His sorrow was somewhat lightened now that he felt the 
sweet balm of sympathy. She sympathized with him. He 
looked at her tenderly. But she was looking out of the kitchen 
door, looking with a sort of delight which, being so incongru- 
ous, rather pained him. 
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Could she see water? He followed her gaze, but it rested 
merely on the dry, baked prairie, shimmering in the sun. Far 
away to the very horizon’s brink the desolate, parched plain; 
and, near at hand, only the stables, and—her water-melon 
patch. Could she be looking at that water-melon patch? The 
thought had scarcely shaped itself in his mind when she turned 
towards him; her sweet eyes sparkled, her dear cheeks flushed. 
‘‘My water-melon!” said she. 

‘“‘O Miss Mardayne,” he murmured—‘“ Diana!” For be it 
known that water-melon was the pride and joy of her heart. 
Mardayne had teased her to no end when she timidly pro- 
duced a package of water-melon seeds that her old nurse had 
sent her, “from away down in Georgia,’ to comfort her in 
that far-off land. The tiny seedlings, breathed on by that 
strange, dry air, had died, one by one, despite her careful 
nursing. Only one had thriven, watered every day, and they 
could see the single great melon which it had borne shining, 
like a round green boulder, on the plain. She had dreamed, 
oh! many a time, and planned how she should at last enjoy 
that tangible memory of home! 

With the proverbial thoughtlessness of his sex, Godefroy 
accepted the sacrifice. They went down to the patch together, 
and he lifted the splendid melon from its bed in the sandy 
soil. Gayly they bore it together around to the front, where 
his pony grazed on the lawn, and affixed it to that patient 
animal by means of a bag and some saddle-thongs. 

Mardayne looked at them from the porch with a soft ex- 
pression in his eyes. He knew how his daughter had valued 
that precious melon. “Well,” he said to himself, as he 
watched them going down the road, one on each side, guard- 
ing the pony’s precious burden, “he’s a good fellow, a splendid 
fellow. But what enthusiasm! what enthusiasm! He’s caught 
the spirit of the country.” 

They did not talk very much on the way to the mills. 
They were each busy with their own thoughts. Godefroy was 
trying to still a strange, fluttering emotion which his strong 
Teutonic heart had never felt before. Diana was thinking—but 
who can portray a woman’s thoughts? 

They gained the laboratory and bore the melon in in 
triumph. He split it with a single stroke, and the sap dripped 
from its pale and watery heart. He scooped out huge pieces 
of it, and squeezed them into a gallon retort, until it was half 
full of green, murky juice; he placed a lamp beneath, led the 
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neck of the retort into a still, and then waited. Drop, drop, 
drop, the clear and limpid water flowed from the mouth of 
the still. Drop by drop the flask filled with agua pura. By the 
time that the amber liquor, which for four hours had seethed 
and bubbled in the vessel, had reached the point of precipita- 
tion, as the old alchemists would have called it, a quart of 
sparkling water shimmered in the flask. Breathlessly he took 
the vessel from the fire, breathlessly poured in the watery 
treasure, when behold! as the clear water eddied down into 
the viscid solution, a perfect shower of black, infinitesimal 
specks disengaged themselves from the fluid and floated down 
to the bottom. Godefroy stirred the mixture, and it became 
as black as ink. He turned it upon a filter, and the liquor, 
seeping through, left a black, thick precipitate upon the sheet. 
Radiant with joy, he turned--to see Diana in tears! 

“Oh,” said she, “the horrid black stuff; and 7 zs a 
failure!” 

“Failure! A most brilliant success!” said Godefroy; and 
shaking some of the precipitate upon a crucible, he held it in 
the flame of the lamp. The black powder, melting together, 
glowed with silvery lustre. ‘A brilliant success; and you, you 
have brought it about. You are worthy to be the wife of a 
chemist!” 

This lofty compliment brought a deepened blush to Miss 
Diana’s features. ‘“ Ah,” said Godefroy, “I love you; you have 
been my guardian angel. I owe my success to you. Will you 
—will you share it with me?” 

He trembled, the beaded sweat stood on his forehead; that 
was indeed a violent and terrible revolution which had turned 
him, in so brief a time, from misogynist into lover; and to tell 
the truth, he was afraid. His ideas were turned awry; he 
feared, he expected, a repulse from this glorious, this inesti- 
mable woman! He anticipated her wrath. But she merely 
looked at him, and then—put her hand in his. 

With what fervor he kissed it, with what joy they went 
back to her home together, I need not tell, He thought no 
more of his experiment that day, until the maiden aunt who 
“kept house” for Mardayne suggested that it was time to be 
abed. Then he went back to his deserted office and worked 
at the technical description of ‘Von Riefelstoffen’s new pro- 
cess”’; while from her window Diana smiled, through happy 
tears, at the lonely water-melon patch, shorn of its only glory. 

Shall I continue, and tell that by virtue of Von_Riefelstof- 
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fen’s process that silver mill won final success, while many a 
similar enterprise had failed utterly, and left the bleak planks 
of its abandoned buildings to rot slowly in the dry air of 
Nevada? Or how, for ten years, Mr. and Mrs. Von Riefel- 
stoffen wandered over the land, now at Yellowstone Park, now 
at the mines of Illinois, on scientific missions bent? Or how 
some little Godefroys and Dianas distracted the sweet sym- 
pathy of Mrs. Diana from chemistry to its kindred science— 
experimental biology? Or how, grown rich with royalties and 
wise with explorationary lore, Godefroy and his little world, 
when John Mardayne had retired, crossed the ocean once 
again to the Vaterland, to Berlin, to the intense delight of 
the good Herr Professor, who had vibrated uneasily between 
the two continents since his son’s greatness had begun? 
But there is one scene that I would dwell on in parting. 


It is the month of September. The scholastic year at 
Heidelberg is just beginning. The great chemist, Herr Profes- 
sor Von Rieffelstoffen, is to deliver to-day the first lecture of 
his course. Throngs of celebrities, savants, scientists, have 
come out by the morning train to Heidelberg to hear the 
great man’s opening speech. As the hour of two approaches 
a mob of students, of all classes, pours into the auditorium. 
Reporters and under professors are there with their note- 
books; finally the crowd of visitors swarms in. In the midst 
of the hum and buzz of conversation and of expectation the 
great bell tolls the hour of two. In a sudden hush the mur. 
mur of the multitude dies in an instant. Out to the ros- 
trum, his broad breast covered with the tributes of many lands 
and many societies, strides our friend Godefroy; nay, pardon— 
the Herr Professor! A roar of applause, of cheers, of student 
salutations, makes the auditorium tremble. Men famed in 
scientific circles yell undignifiedly in greeting. But the great 
man looks above their heads to where, in a secluded corner, 
Diana sits smiling and joyful—on one side the old Herr Proe 
fessor, smiling too, through misty spectacles; on the other, 
John Mardayne, setting the vibrant air a-tremble with the 
strokes of his heavy cane. Then, clearing his throat, the great 
man begins his famous lecture on “ The Chemical Wonders of 
America.” 
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IMMIGRATION AS IT HAS BEEN.* 





S9e HE sixteenth annual report of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for New York contains a his- 
tory, in outline, of the immigration which en- 

‘ tered that port from the year 1613 up to the 

= year 1898. Though the details are necessarily 
meagre, we find a few leading facts projected in very strong 
colors on the scene. There are the evidences of inconceivable 
suffering undergone by immigrants until far into the century 
just closed, the brutality of persons in any way engaged in the 
traffic, and the condition of things in the countries of the old 
world which did not prevent immigrants from risking conse- 
quences to which the perils of the deep in the wretched ves- 
sels of former days were a mere bagatelle. This last considera- 
tion is the severest condemnation which can be pronounced on 

European governments. 

It looks as if those states had no concern for numbers of 
their population. What became of them was of no moment. 
They were an incubus on the land except in times of war, 
when possibly they might serve as food for powder. In peace- 
ful times they contributed little directly to the revenue, indi- 
rectly they must have contributed far more than their share, 
because there were taxes on the necessaries of life. A for- 
eigner on a visit to an Irish wit exclaimed: ‘How pure and 
balmy is the air in this place!’ “Let no one hear you say 
that,” rejoined his host; “if you do, the English will tax it.” 
This is an illustration of the searching nature of the taxation 
which wars and the pomp of courts imposed on the principal 
states of Europe. The facts stated in the report of the bureau 
bring this phase of oppression of the poor in Europe more 
sharply to the mind than the wildest utterance of the dema- 
gogue, or even the madness of the unhappy sufferers flinging 
their unarmed hands against the gates of power. 

The outrages and cruelties practised by owners and masters 
of vessels would be incredible if not placed beyond denial by 
public records. The immigrants were sold at auction, and this 

* Sixteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the State of New York for 


the Year 1898. Transmitted to the Legislature January 23, 1899. John McMackin, Commis- 
sioner. 
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came down to a comparatively late period, namely, 1819, in 
Philadelphia. This bare statement would of itself suggest the 
information supplied by documents. If the immigrants were 
practically slaves to be sold at the port of debarkation, it does 
not need a very high degree of penetration to estimate the 
regard for them during the voyage. Even if they had been 
well-to-do, and had shipped unfettered by any condition, there 
was nothing or little to be feared by a ship-master for any in- 
justice or injury he might choose to inflict. He was an auto- 
crat on board; he could construe what he thought into mutiny. 
Irons in the hold would tame the spirit of the stoutest passen- 
ger. But we are informed that in the eighteenth century the 
vast majority of immigrants were so poor that they could not 
pay the passage-money. They were taken on board, however, 
and when they reached America they were sold to pay for the 
passage and such advances as might have been made. 

No one in England, Ireland, France, or Germany seemed 
aware of this. It does not seem to have occurred to public 
authorities in any of these countries that the benevolence of 
ship-owners was amazing. We are told by Mr. Kapp, State 
Commissioner of Emigration in 1869, that ship-owners and 
ship-merchants derived enormous profits from the sale ‘of im- 
migrants. The rates for passage were very high, he tells us, 
and a hundred per cent. was added for risk. In other words, 
the passage itself stood at an insurance figure, and in addition 
an insurance equal to that figure. And yet European powers 
have whole peoples of the quality of those poor immigrants 
armed in their service. It is not easy reading unless one pre- 
pares for it by submitting to an exceptionally exhausting pro- 
cess of phlebotomy. 

Mr. Kapp, as though speaking of the sections of an iceberg, 
informs us that “old people, widows, and cripples would not 
sell well, while healthy parents with healthy. children, and 
young people of both sexes, always found a ready market.” 
These were all white men, women, and children. Mr. Kipling 
ought to transfer his sympathies to the African who bore the 
burden in the Southern States. Only he had done so, it is im- 
possible to calculate the number of passages afforded: by bene- 
volent ship-owners on the generous conditions pointed out 
above. 

The system was beautifully adjusted; we cannot help think- 
ing Mr. Kapp looks upon it with a loving eye. It is scientifi- 
cally perfect, a marvel of economic fitness. “If the parents 
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were too old to work, their children had to serve so much 
longer to make up the difference.” In lucid moments of classi- 
cal pagan philosophy the proposition was advanced that chil- 
dren should be obliged to support their parents. The Jewish 
dispensation made the obligation a reality. The same duty was 
enforced in one or two of the unclassical pagan codes; the 
law of charity enunciated by our Lord has enforced it by a 
sanction irresistible and universal. Failing to perform it is a 
sin. So we have systems and laws, human and divine, antici- 
pating and confirming this provision of the ship-owner. — 

We remember reading of instances of sagacious cruelty. 
The mother who refused to offer incense to an idol would not be 
sentenced to the red-hot iron or the flaming wood—at least just 
yet—but she would hear a doom passed upon her young daugh- 
ter more terrible than the burning fagot or the hissing metal. 
Sons have been scourged before their fathers’ eyes to lacerate 
the parents’ affections ‘as no torture could rend nerve and 
sinew, but those representatives of British commerce could give 
an application that philosophy or religion had not dreamt of, 
add a sting to motive that the craft of politic tyrants had not 
devised. 

But this is not all. “When one or both parents died on 
the voyage their children had to serve for them,” by a species 
of Protestant after-life atonement as novel in benefit as in con- 
ception. It was a maxim of English law that death discharged 
personal debts. The seizing of a dead body for debt was an 
expedient of sheriffs or their deputies without authority in law 
or sense. We believe that fine scenes in novels turned on this 
so-called right to levy execution on the poor remains of mor- 
tality, but the British ship-owner knew as well as Shylock that 
human flesh was not good as “ beeves and muttons,” 

We think the subject sickening, but we will not refrain 
from adding another provision or two. The honor of the 
English merchant, the free-handed liberality of that sturdy 
type of what is wisest and strongest in the superlatively excel- 
lent Anglo-Saxon race, all this and more demand the tribute 
at our hands. Again we call Mr. Kapp to give testimony to 
character: “The expenses for the whole family were summed 
up and charged upon the survivor or survivors.” There is a 
touch of the ingenious covetousness of Mr. Warren Hastings’ 
way of dealing with the begums, the princes, and the people 
of India in this provision. A man was emancipated the mo- 
. ment he touched the deck of a British vessel. The soil of 
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Britain is incompatible with slavery, was the dictum in the 
case of a fugitive African who landed in England from America. 
In America this African was a chattel at the time; but the 
King’s Bench held that he was free the moment he touched 
the British shore. America was at the time part of the pos- 
sessions of England, and on the surface one would see there 
was nothing more than a question of jurisdiction, that the 
English court had no jurisdiction over the property, that the 
chattel should be dealt with by the court of the local venue. 
The King’s Bench rose to the occasion. Somerset was a 
man, and not goods; and as though there was something 
sacred in the soil, the chains fell from around him when he 
touched it; as though there was a free spirit in the very at- 
mosphere itself, the moment he breathed it his soul expanded 
to the dignity of his master’s. 

But though great lawyers apply constitutional principles with 
philosophical loftiness and breadth, there is a class of mind 
whose cunning ferocity and greed will evade them. The deck 
of a British vessel is the soil of Britain, but the moment the 
immigrant of the old days stepped upon it he became a slave. 
True he was permitted to bind himself for a term of years, 
under certain penalties, by an indenture of apprenticeship, but 
he could not bind himself for life; he could sell his labor 
under stringent conditions, but he had no power to give an 
estate of freehold in himself to any one. The African was 
only a chattel sold by one owner to another; the indentured 
servant simply engaged himself in a contract of hiring. Yet 
the covenant making him liable for the work due by all his 
family virtually constituted him a slave for his life, a slave as 
absolutely and helplessly as the negro. 

We cannot proceed with this disgusting history ; we shall 
conclude our extracts from Mr. Kapp with this one, which 
condenses the iniquity of the institution into a few words: “It 
was a daily occurrence that whole families were separated for 
ever.” ° 
The successful termination of the War of Independence 
attracted the oppressed people of Ireland, England, Scotland, 
France, and Germany. There was a check during the Napo- 
leonic wars, owing to the blockade of European and English 
ports. In 1811 commerce between the United States and 
France was resumed, with the result that American vessels 
were seized by the British cruisers. The war in consequence 
lasted until 1815. Peace was established, but a very interesting 
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souvenir of the feeling stirred in England at the time is pre- 
served in an act of Parliament passed in 1816: Vessels sailing 
to the United States were allowed to carry one passenger for 
every five tons, but vessels sailing to other countries were en- 
abled to convey one passenger for every two tons. This, we 
think, supplies a curious instance of maternal love on the part 
of what we hear called the mother-country ; and we appreciate 
the manly feeling of the writer of the paper in not omitting it 
through deference .to the servility of fashionable people here 
and the convenient professions of relationship on the part of 
the superior people on the other side. 

There are admirable paragraphs on the dishonesty of board- 
ing-house keepers and their agents in New York. The writer 
does not hide the cruel frauds practised upon the poor for- 
eigners by his own countrymen which rendered government 
control necessary. He sets out with force the efforts of au- 
thorities, both central and local, to protect the immigrants 
against the knaves that pounced upon them when they landed 
and hung about them until their last coin was extorted. There 
was a great difficulty in reaching an effective method of pro- 
tection, but at length patience, good-will, and an exceptionally 
benevolent public spirit succeeded in accomplishing admirable 
results. 

We have been constrained by our limits from notice of 
several interesting topics. It would appear that the State of 
New York has been receiving an Irish influx for more than two 
centuries. It began in 1698, a fact which leads us to suspect 
that Jacobites must have been among the immigrants, if all of 
the immigrants were not Jacobites. 




















THE clever and even brilliant style of the 
writer forms a pleasant setting for the latest vol- 
ume of studies in St. Paul.* Aiming at no exhaus- 
tive consideration of Pauline theology, the author 
runs through a series of striking characteristics in 
St. Paul’s personality, endeavoring to uphold them to modern 
Christians as the right ideals for worship. The conception is 
good, the treatment sympathetic, the language free and charm- 
ing. There is evidence that the writer has been an apprecia- 
tive student of Wordsworth, and one can trace between the 
poet and himself a certain similarity of disposition. 

While really satisfying, thoroughly Catholic, nobly ideal in 
most of his eulogy of St. Paul’s character, the writer is less 
happy when he enters upon certain considerations of theologi- 
cal drift. His “Charity before Faith” shows a decided lack of 
synthetic grasp and a tendency to press theories rather far. 
His view of the ré/e of doctrinal definitions is all too loose and 
uncertain to suit the reader whose church history is well fixed 
in mind, and his conception of Ecclesiastical unity must be of 
the haziest kind if he can view with complacency the so-called 
unity attained by the efforts of the Church of England, or rather, 
by those in that church who believe in the necessity of such a 
thing. A shallow-minded sneer at the doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation ill befits the kindly, dignified, and temperate tone so 
well preserved throughout the greater part of the volume. 
That monastic institutions are a dictate of the highest Chris- 
tian ambition, and that they alone can supply a deep social 
need is the thought suggested to our mind by the very chap- 
ter following that wherein the life of quiet prayer and the 
contemplative vocation are frowned upon. 

Allin all the book will well repay its readers. It is no unwel- 
come addition to that mass of literature gradually building up about 
the marvellous character St. Paul—surely one of the most won- 
drous manifestations of the power of Christ to transform humanity. 


* The Christianity of St. Paul. By S. A. Alexander. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 
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A volume of conferences* on the Precious Blood of our 
Divine Lord, written in fervent and devotional tone, and grace- 
ful in style, forms no unwelcome addition to our sermon litera- 
ture. The chapters devoted to the “ Way of the Cross” and 
“ The Crucifixion,” perhaps, stand out as superior to the others 
in suggesting thoughts of real value for fervent meditation. 
Thoroughly attractive and in no sense extravagant, the book 
may be commended for bringing home with considerable vigor 
some of the tremendous significance attaching to the mysteries 
of the Divine Blood-shedding. In the main, the writer tells us, 
the volume is made up of notes prepared for conferences to 
the Confraternity of the Precious Blood, and gratefully acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to Father Faber’s great work, with a 
like title, written for the same society. 


The Story-Books of Little Gidding + has an historical sugges- 
tiveness that is at once curious and significant. It gives a peep 
into a happy and devout home-life under Elizabeth which dis- 
closes much that is consoling in offset to the corruptions and 
cruelties of the court. The family of Nicholas Ferrar, a man 
of parts and of public station, Protestants of the new “ Anglican 
departure,” but who, in the words of the ancient annals, “ outdid 
the severest monastics abroad,” were accustomed as part of their 
spiritual exercises to hold religious dialogues in the great hall 
of Little Gidding. One after another of the company would 
give some story from profane or sacred history, or some pious 
legend that passed current for history, and draw therefrom les- 
sons for the moral guidance of his or her audience there 
assembled. The result of two years of this devout entertain- 
ment is the book before us. There is in nearly all the stories 
the Old-English quaintness, simplicity, and homely earnestness. 
Naturally into a few of the dialogues have crept some of the 
hobgoblin canards about the Catholic Church which were then 
settling themselves into the folk-lore of England and building 
up the fabric of the “great Protestant tradition” which is still 
one of the ramparts of Nonconformists and rural Church-folk. 
But, so far as our examination has gone, the book is remarka- 
bly temperate in this respect—much more so than one would 
look for in the record of a family who listened at supper to 
the reading of that monstrous imposition, the Book of Martyrs. 
The history of the Ferrar family is stamped plainly with the 


* The Blood of the Lamb. By Kenelm Digby Best. London: Burns & Oates, limited ; 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 

+ The Story-Books of Little Gidding; being the Religious Dialogues recited in the 
Great Room, 1631-1632. From the original manuscript of Nicholas Ferrar. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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lingering memories of the ancient church. Their daily order 
of devotions, their respect for God’s word, their sacrifices to 
attend public worship, their fasting and nightly vigils—all these 
have sad suggestions of the faith which had sanctified England 
for a thousand years. We are here in the afterglow, and the 
atmosphere is still warm after the sun of truth has set. But 
we doubt not the book is not half so sombre in its lesson to 
a Catholic as to a modern Anglican who affects the primitive 
and apostolic in creed and custom. For its Catholic, almost 
monastic spirit, is a portentous reproof to the present.day Church 
of England for having raised anchor from the ancient moor- 
ings and embarked recklessly on the sea of change, of innova- 
tion, and of compromise in doctrine, the end whereof is no 
port of stable safety, but shipwreck irretrievable. 


There is a grace about Mr. Mifflin’s latest book* that 
makes its title most appropriate. The sensuous beauty of the 
original idylls adorns his lines, and the immortal music of the 
Greek re-echoes in the choice and lovely phrasing with which 
these pages abound. “ Every bit as pagan as their prototypes,” 
is the verdict of the reader as he reluctantly confesses real 
admiration for what is so painfully and undisguisedly a mere 
picture of external Nature, leaving out its Maker. One or two 
less happy selections of words, and a rather unpleasant un- 
certainty of rhyme, we might mention as marring the very 
thorough beauty of these verses. Apart from that and the 
disappointment occasioned by sudden and surprising rhymes in 
the final lines—for instance, matching the fourteenth at random 
with any one of the preceding five—nothing occurs to us as 
likely to offset the great and evident excellence of the volume. 


An account of the famous Jansenistic schools of the seven- 
teenth century is given in a recent book+ published by C. W. 
Bardeen of Syracuse, the noted writer on educational topics. 
Its method is the opposite of scientific, consisting chiefly 
in the sketchiest sort of monographs, an abundance of peda- 
gogical motitig, and foot-notes which when not partisan and 
sneering are empty and superfluous. Doubtless the school- 
teacher can get some benefit from the regulations and sugges- 
tions concerning child-study and class-management, but the 
intelligent general reader who looks for a wide, liberal, philoso- 
phic study of a question will find only disappointment and regret. 


* Echoes of Greek Idylls. By Lioyd Mifflin. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 


& Co. 
+ Port Royal Education, Edited by Félix Cadet, French Inspector-General of Public 
Instruction. Syracuse, New York: C. W. Bardeen. 
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Rather more metaphysical in character than any of his pre- 
ceding volumes, Mr. Dresser’s latest work* contains a con- 
siderable amount of speculation not likely to interest the 
ordinary reader, but scarcely up to the standard of genuine 
philosophy. Still, the conceptions in general show an evident 
disposition of mind toward sane speculation and the treatment 
is no hazier than is necessitated by the consideration of matters 
akin to cosmic emotion and studies in the ideal of a “ zestfully 
laboring Absolute.” It is rather disheartening, however, to find 
so much refined theorizing merely grouped about a curious 
plan for annihilating physical disease. 

From a religious stand-point the volume is promising in a 
sense, but on the whole rather saddening. To see so much of 
pure and high-minded aspiration mixed with wildly speculative 
and utterly intangible solutions brings lasting regret that to 
the author the Catholic religion is, as he confesses, as unknown 
as are his glaciated speculations about the absolute incompre- 
hensible to a peasant of the mountains. Were it otherwise, he 
might come to understand that, excepting that most ex- 
travagant and unwholesome license he demands for personal 
opinion, nearly all that is positive and definite in his ideal 
would find its best and sanest expression in the church of the 
ages. He is quite wrong in imagining personal dignity to be a 
modern growth superadded to the genuine concepts of Chris- 
tian philosophy; nor is the idea of religion as essentially a 
personal matter between God and the soul a notion foreign to 
Christian teaching. The value of spiritual ideals too, and the 
profit derivable from meditation, from concentration of thought 
and simplicity of mind, these are strange to no student of 
Catholicity, as they existed centuries back. ’Tis she in her 
dogmatic symmetry and solidity that can best correct the vague 
and ineffectual dreams of shallow-minded prophets, reading the 
future and blind to the actually present. 

The attitude assumed in controverting Pantheism and the 
Philosophy of the Unconditioned is good and cleverly sus- 
tained. The writer’s mental constitution seems to be not na- 
turally biassed towards extravagant idealism, and though 
tainted therewith, he signifies his disagreement with its extreme 
positions. Indeed, in many passages we read indications that 
he is after all not far from the Kingdom of God. The lamp 
of faith may soon guide his feet unto that fuller knowledge at 
which he is now so fruitlessly grasping. 


* The Voices of Freedom. By Horatio W. Dresser. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Every one knows just what to expect when the publishers 
announce a volume from the real Alice in Wonderland. And 
every one’s expectations will be justified by the present charm- 
ing little volume* outlining the story of one of the most 
wonderful and famous of friendships. There is little to be 
said in comment, for all know the writer of the three immortal 
children’s stories, Alice in Wonderland, Alice in the Looking-glass, 
and Hunting of the Snark,and to know him in that guise is to 
have learned pretty much everything possible on the subject. 
Still a little more information is a welcome treat. The sketch 
just published is meant to do for the children what the 
biography published last year has done for the “ grown-ups.” 
It has all the quaint charm inseparable from its subject. 
There is no attempt at literary polish or historical detail, but 
we venture to say it will leave but one regret in the minds of 
its child readers, namely, the regret that they did not share 
in that strange friendship which proved so wonderful a privi- 
lege to the real Alice. 


For the French Lilies is the title of an interesting talet+ re- 
counting the adventures of a young Dauphinese, Marcel St. 
Eymond, during the years 1511-12. His father, aged and blind, 
about to enter a monastery to spend the remainder of his days 
in preparation for death, leaves the young Marcel in the 
charge of an uncle, a Milanese. Despite the opposition of his 
uncle, who had his own evil schemes for the young man’s 
future, Marcel enlisted under the banner of Louis XII., in 
the war against Pope Julius and his allies (the Spaniards and 
Venetians), to fight “for the French Lilies.” The war itself is 
not discussed, the story dealing only with the young Marcel 
and his adventures. The general plan of the story, the style 
—always pure and vivid—the remarkable success in satisfactor- 
ily picturing the scenes of action without entering into the 
mass of details that characterize the larger historical novel, 
and most of all, the wholesome Catholic spirit and tone that 
prevails throughout the entire story, make it a first-class produc- 
tion, and we strongly recommend it to the young Catholic reader. 


Studies in Literature t has for its direct purpose the delinea- 
tion of what the author is pleased to call the sanctity of litera- 
ture. He evinces great critical. acumen, admirably blending a 
knowledge of the ethical conditions that influence writers with 

* The Story of Lewis Carroll, Told for young people by the real Alice in Wonderland, 
MissIsa Bowman. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


+ For the French Lilies. By Isabel Nixon Whiteley. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
t Studies in Literature. By Maurice Francis Egan. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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faultless literary taste—the primary qualifications of a critic. 
Singularly appropriate is the phrase, for every true book should 
breathe the atmosphere of “ sanctity.” 

Rightly judging that this principle should be applied to all 
literature, Mr. Egan makes it the standard of his criticism of 
the authors noted in this volume of essays: “ The poet, in 
spite of himself, must be religious. Similarly the writer of 
prose, though he may belong to a school which tries to ignore 
things spiritual, must constantly encounter the grand fact of 
Christianity, must recognize that Christian ideals have made 
modern poetry what it is, for all poets have drawn their in- 
spiration directly or indirectly from the sacred truths of re- 
ligion. The sign of a great poet is his religious reverence for 
women. It was reserved to the purest and the best form of 
religion to offer the ideal woman to the worship of the world.” 
Again: “ His theme may take the form of patriotism and seem 
to leave out God, but the love of country must find God or 
die. It may praise human love, but love must be tinged with 
the divine or it cloys.” 

While this central thought, the “sanctity of literature,” 
pervades and gives definiteness to all these essays, each is 
complete in itself and possesses many individual excellences. 


A brief and beautiful introduction to this little volume,* by 
Cardinal Gibbons, opens to the reader’s eye the inner motives of 
the spiritual life, especially as developed in religious communities. 

The story of the saintly young religious then follows, simply 
and admirably told. Venerable Gabriel, born in the town of 
Assisi, the birthplace of the great servant of God of the thir- 
teenth century, was baptized in the same baptismal font as the 
great St. Francis. He received his early education at the hands 
of the Christian Brothers and later became a pupil of the Jesuits. 

Though even as a young man he ascended to great heights 
of sanctity, still in his earlier years he seems to have been but 
a boy among boys, lively, giddy, foolish, by times studious and 
dutiful. But, with all his love of amusement and his ardor and 
impetuosity, he was open, candid to a fault, affectionate and 
sympathetic, a generous and noble nature. 

It was clear that his was a specially destined soul whose 
bent, however it might be determined, would wield a powerful 
influence. Happily he obeyed the inspiration that bade him 
enter religion, and that transformation was effected in him 
which fixed his career as a saint. 


* Life of Venerable Gabriel, C.P. By Rev. Hyacinth Hage, C.P. Philadelphia: H. L. 
Kilner & Co. 
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Almost immediately the divine call became manifest in him, 
so rapidly and so completely did he conform himself to the 
way of perfection, and so thoroughly did he appreciate and 
assimilate the maxims of the spiritual life. He threw himself 
heart and soul into the spirit of his surroundings, and became 
rapt in a desire “to walk attentively in the presence of God.” 
. The headstrong temper that had characterized him as a youth 
in the world now changed into a calm and resolute disposition 
to follow after the highest perfection. There seemed to be no 
virtue the fulness of which he did not possess; and the devo- 
tions which to us are ordinary were all special to him, particu- 
larly those of the Passion and of the Seven Dolors of Our 
Lady. Constant fidelity to every manifestation of the divine 
will, whether it came interiorly from the Holy Spirit, or ex- 
teriorly from his rule and the wishes of his superiors, marked 
his progress in the way of perfection, sanctifying his life and 
making it the joy and edification of his brothers. Unfor- 
tunately we are deprived of a more complete record of 
Gabriel’s interior life by the destruction, at his own request, of 
his memoranda of the graces and benefits bestowed on him. 
Gabriel died a most holy death in the year 1862, without hav- 
ing finished his studies for the priesthood. 

Since the process of his beatification, begun in 1892, many 
well authenticated miracles have taken place at his tomb, which 
has become a place of pilgrimage to those who venerate the 
blessed memory of the humble Passionist. 


The Blue Jackets of 1898* is a complete and well-written 
account of our own side of the Spanish-American War. From 
the text of the book one learns that it was meant to be a 
history, but the general tenor of the work is such as really to 
exclude it from the ranks of that class of literature. The 
mind of a true historian must have a strongly judicial cast; 
it studies and states with patient, exhaustive diligence both 
sides of every quarrel and dispute, following up to the end 
‘every hint and clue that tends to shape final decision. It 
steadily endeavors to lay aside impulse, passion, and prepos- 
sessions, that reason may have full and undisturbed sway in 
balancing evidence and in giving judgment. 

That the author of the work in question has fallen some- 
what short of attaining these high but just requirements is un 
doubted. Still it is not matter for surprise or for blame. In- 
deed, the war with all the crimes and blunders that led up to 


* Blue Jackets of 1898. By Willis J. Abbot. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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it, together with their most unworthy accompaniment, a vast 
amount of hasty, prejudiced scribbling and babbling about 
Spanish character, are not yet far enough off to be easily 
marked down to their true value. Apart from this slight criti- 
cism, which aims merely at pointing out the unhistorical char- 
acter of the book, we take pleasure in recommending it as 
interesting and enjoyable. 


Supernatural manifestations in the lives of the saints are 
considered in directly opposite ways by Catholics and non- 
Catholics. By those enjoying the light of the faith it is recog- 
nized that genuine miracles, while they are the evidences of 
undoubted sanctity, are merely accidental, though very logical, 
accompaniments of an unusual conformity of the human will 
to God's. By those without the church, on the other hand, 
these extraordinary phenomena have long been considered the 
dominating characteristic of sanctity. To the Catholic the 
saint remains a saint, and his sanctity is unimpeached in spite 
of strained, plausible, or demonstrable scientific theories of 
second-sight, telepathy, hallucination, and suggestion. The 
church has always taught that the exercise of preternatural 
powers may be common to saints and sinners alike, and for 
that reason her process for canonization is bound by stricter 
rules of evidence than any civil court, but to ascribe all such 
occurrences, or even a large part of them, to diabolic or 
merely natural and pathologic influences requires an abnor- 
mal trend to artless self-deception. 

The case of Sister Anne Catherine Emmerich, who died in 
1824, is a widely-known modern instance of interior illumina- 
tion of which medical science offers no adequate explanation. 
That a poor, illiterate peasant-girl should develop, with no ap- 
parent assistance, a minute knowledge of theology, biblical 
history, and topography, in addition to the gift of prophecy, 
and supplement the researches of archzologists by original 
statements afterward verified in actual discoveries of science, is 
certainly unintelligible in the case even of a neurasthenic, and 
that her words should invariably preserve a sublime fitness for 
the subject they explain, and throughout a maze of details of 
description and incident should uniformly breathe the charm 
and simplicity of the Gospel narrative and share its power to 
edify, is a fact that outstrips any merely natural causes that 
can be suggested. Disease may imitate unusual manifestations 
of the power of God or of the devil; that it can counterfeit a 
high degree of sanctity expressed in consistent action from 
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the cradle to the grave is utterly incredible. In the twelve 
rules of criticism laid down by Pope Benedict XIV. for de- 
tecting spurious cases of supernatural vision we have a most 
severe standard of measurement, and although no official pro- 
nouncement by the church has yet been made, it would seem 
that the revelations of Sister Emmerich are vindicated by an 
application of this test. 

The occurrences surrounding our Lord’s birth as detailed 
by the stigmatisée have been gathered into a little book* 
that should appeal especially to all Christian realists. The 
photographic tracing of endearing though minor circumstances 
serves to fill us with tender emotions of love and pity for our 
little Mother Mary, the girl-bride of fourteen, as with tears in 
her eyes she begged the priest’s permission to remain a servant 
in the Temple, or for noble-hearted, patient Joseph, choosing 
rather to become an exile in a foreign country than accuse 
the child-wife to whom he had given his heart. The whole 
daily life of the times is brought back to us vividly, and 
minute descriptions of food, clothing, and articles of furniture 
are as fully given as is the geographical information and the 
characters of persons with whom the Holy Family had deal- 
ings. To those who habitually entertain doubts upon any and 
all subjects the book has no mission; but to lovers of the sim- 
plicity that yields only to a doubt well recommended, the 
meditations will prove a new spring of devotion. 

It may be only a fancy, but the thought that perhaps this 
favored religious had a message to Americans especially, whom 
she would see improve upon the religious corruption of her 
native land, is fostered by a sentence she addressed to the Pil- 
grim, as she called Clement Brentano, her patient biographer, 
who has preserved us so many of her words: “ What the Pil- 
grim gleans he will bear away, far, far away, for there is no 
disposition to make use of it here; but it will bring forth 
fruit in other lands, whence its effects will return and be felt 
even here.” And in this connection it is pleasant to associ- 
ate the recollection that America derives its name, through 
Amerigo Vespucci, from one of her ancestors, St. Emmerich. 


A Son of the State+ is the title of a clever novel by W. 
Pettridge picturing phases of criminal life in London and 
illustrating the benefits of reformatory legislation in rescuing 

* The Nativity of our Lord Jesus Christ. From the meditations of Anne Catherine 
Emmerich. Translated from the French by George Richardson. London: Burns & Oates, 


limited ; New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 
+A Son of the State. By W. Pettridge. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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so many of the young from vicious associations. The little boy 
who has been taken out of criminal companionship and adopted 
by the country spends some years in a home where a benevo- 
lent and judicious discipline makes a man of him. He is very 
precocious, possesses a good deal of the reckless humor of the 
Artful Dodger, but not very much of the hard cynicism of 
Fagin’s distinguished pupil. There is at the basis of his 
character a fondness for the better side of life, and a respect 
for the exertions, and a sympathy with the pleasures and in- 
terests, of the amiable and high-minded who come across him. 

The book is pleasant reading, and we hope that the im- 
pression it is intended to produce as to the success of this 
branch of humane legislation is not too highly colored. The 
following extract will convey an idea of the spirit in which 
Mr. Pettridge looks at the effect of the work of the school 
in lifting to a better life this waif cast upon the shore by 
poverty and the evils in its train: “It seemed to the boy that 
already he had lived two lives; that the first had been broken 
off short on the day he turned out of Worship Street Police 
Court. He could not help feeling a vague admiration for that 
first boy because the first boy had been a fine young dare-devil, 
never trammelled by rules of behavior; at the same time it was 
as well, perhaps, that the first boy had ceased to live, for he was 
not the kind of lad Bobbie could have introduced to the angel.” 

The reforming process had put a new character on Bobbie, 
covering over and to an extent smothering the old habits. 
There might be always danger that the old habits might assert 
themselves, but as long as strong motives could be brought 
into alliance with the later habits these would strengthen and 
the chances of relapse diminish from day to day. We noted 
a curious sentiment which displayed itself before Bobbie was 
taken in hand by the state, and while still the companion of 
the thieves who were bringing him up in the way in which he 
should not go. His nefarious friends took him one night to a 
transpontine theatre. The whole party keenly sympathized with 
what was generous and devoted in the action of the play, showed 
detestation of whatever was cruel and false ; and this while not 
one had the slightest idea of missing a chance of stealing what 
he could lay hands on; not one of them would dream of deny- 
ing himself a vicious gratification the moment it presented itself. 

We are not surprised. In the worst periods of moral decay 
the literature has not been unmixedly wicked. Notwithstand- 
ing the revelations of the divorce court, from time to time 
public feeling will be roused against some one’s disregard for 
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domestic ties. It may happen that the condemnation will fall 
on a person who was not worse than many who escaped 
censure; a comparatively recent instance of this is well within 
the knowledge of this country and the United Kingdom, when 
a man who filled a great place in political life was struck in 
his pride as by a judgment—but the excitement of the public 
in such instances is still a testimony to the hold which virtue 
has upon the very springs of life. The feeling of the lawless 
crowd in the novel before us shows the author’s knowledge of 
a fact of social experience, that the mass of men have better 
principles than the individuals who compose it. We think 
there is in this a hopeful prospect for the exertions of all who 
are interested in the elevation of the broken elements of society. 


The Signors of the Night,* by Max Pemberton, is a series 
of incidents in the shape of stories hung on to the life of Fra 
Giovanni, who is made to exercise a mysterious power over 
Venetian society in the early years of the eighteenth century. 
There are several illustrations whieh will help the eye, even 
when the text may produce vexation of spirit. We cannot al- 
together congratulate the writer on his success in reproducing 
the world within that republic which occupies so remarkable a 
chapter in the history of European states, even to the very 
end of the seventeenth century. Venice had been sinking for 
a long time no doubt, it is likely her peculiar institutions could 
only have been successful when foreign conquest and the ex- 
tension of her commerce afforded opportunities for the enter- 
prising spirits that were shut out by their birth from employ- 
ment at home. These outlets had departed, but her law was 
strong and her decay was that of age rather than the resolu- 
tion of the state into its elements. Now, the sketches before 
us would indicate a breaking-up of society in the beginning of 
the last century, instead of the diminished vigor which followed 
on the Turkish wars and the closing of the ancient spheres of 
her activity. Some one or two of the scenes are drawn well, 
though spoiled by the purposeless mystery which reigns over 
the entire book. We do not think the eeriness in which the 
author tries to involve us in the last sketch, ‘‘The Haunted 
Gondola,” is a bit more real than the terror of a spirit-rapper’s 
sitting; but there is force in the tale “White Wings to the Raven,” 
both in the fancy and delineation, and so we dismiss the book. 


M. Duquet’s little book + tells of that incident in the rela- 
tions of France and Ireland so characteristic of the two 
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branches of the Celtic race, in the warmth of the sympathy of 
the one and of the intense appreciation of that sympathy by 
the other. The Irish equipped an ambulance brigade for 
France during the war of 1870, and certain French gentlemen 
went to Ireland at the peace to thank the people for that service. 
There was nothing peculiar in the Irish fitting out such an 
expedition of humanity; other peoples acted in a somewhat 
similar manner. Why was France so wildly enthusiastic in her 
gratitude to the one country? The reception given by the 
Irish to the representatives of France went beyond anything 
in their history, save a scene or two during the career of 
O’Connell. Why did the Irish prostrate themselves before the 
representatives of the defeated nation? Why did they behave 
as if those Frenchmen were moving in the chariots of a tri- 
umph such as Rome turned out to see when her generals 
brought the spoils of nations in their hands? 

One interesting fact we have some pleasure mentioning: a 
member of the deputation when paying his bill for a night’s 
rest in London and a cup of coffee in the morning handed a 
hundred franc piece in payment. The hotel proprietor not 
finding it convenient to give change, added some imaginary 
items to the bill and squared it. The same. gentleman called 
a man with a wheelbarrow to carry his portmanteau to the 
railroad station, but while getting his ticket for Holyhead, the 
man, the barrow, and the portmanteau disappeared. 

The members of the deputation were much enlightened on 
their return from Ireland to London.to read a notice warning 
against pickpockets at the Charing Cross station. Like the 
sight of the gallows which made the wanderer among savages 
feel that he, at length, had reached the frontiers of civiliza- 
tion, so the English hotel proprietor, the English wheelbarrow 
man, and the notice at Charing Cross station must have pre- 
sented gratifying evidence that in these usages of a successful 
and refined life England stands foremost, while in such customs 
Ireland is so far behind as to be invisible; these Frenchmen 
must have seen, indeed, that time does not weaken the spirit 
of Anglo-Saxon appropriation or use stale its infinite variety. 


The present great popularity of devotion to Saint Anthony 
has evidently excited a demand for accounts of his life written 
with brevity and attractiveness. Such a biography is the one 
in hand.* With little or no pretension of giving a chronologi- 
cal story of the events of the saint’s life, it yet covers all that 
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is important, while it gains in popular interest as being a sketch 
of the character and career, rather than a set /ife of the 
‘““wonder-worker.”” We would wish that every one of the faith- 
ful multitude who are devoted to Saint_Anthony might read 
such a work as this, for devotion is intelligent and fervent in 
proportion as the life and spirit of its object are known. The 
ordinary reader will find in Father Dent’s book more than a 
mere sufficiency of food for admiration and piety for Saint An- 
thony. The style is lively and interesting, with few faults; and, 
in general, the subject is well conceived and intelligently treated. 


The ten lectures given under the auspices of the New York 
University in the recently endowed Deems Lectureship in 
Philosophy have been issued in book form.* Roughly we may 
say that Dr. Iverach’s argument consists of an attempt to es- 
tablish cosmic teleology, and to analyze its transcendental 
implications for the Being and Attributes of God. Five lec- 
tures are concerned with final purpose in the universe as dis- 
played by science, two with Personality and Religion, two with 
Agnosticism and Idealism, and one with a special study based 
on the writings of Mr. Benjamin Kidd and Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

The first five lectures we cannot regard as other than very 
ordinary. Perhaps we look for too much in a treatise aiming 
to demonstrate purpose and final cause; but truly, if just here, 
as is largely probable, lies the very fate of Theism, we shall 
not be blamed for placing our standards of philosophical apolo- 
getics uncompromisingly high. Is the world the outcome of a 
creating and conserving Providence, whose mind is disclosed 
throughout the cosmos from the. constant laws of attraction 
and repulsion between the cryptic atoms to the awful harmony 
of the marching spheres? or is it a mindless bubble blown 
from the sea of infinite chance, with laws that are the outcome 
of lucky accidents and with a progressive development of no 
deeper basis than the fortuitous association of inexplainable 
molecules that, out of a billion possibilities of combination, 
bumped together into the present universe? This, we say, is 
perhaps the supreme question now to be solved. There are 
many others to be asked and answered before the battle of 
Theism is satisfactorily decided—questions chiefly of epistem- 
ology which will save philosophy and faith from the ship- 
wreck threatened by the critical school and by its offspring, the 
agnostic. But if not deeper, at least more universal and far 
more practical, is the question we have just stated—between 


* Theism in the Light of Present Science and Philosophy. By James Iverach, M.A., D.D. 
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God and godlessness; between theism and atheism; between 
a dualism which would establish relations of the immortal 
spirit of man with its Infinite Creator, and a materialistic 
monism which would annihilate both; between final cause and 
purposeless chance. “I do not say a hasty thing,” said Dr. 
Barry fifteen years ago, “when I affirm that to.day the weight- 
iest preambula fidei are the truths of science expounded by 
Christian professors.” And the most imperative duty of this 
Christian as well as philosophic exposition of science is to 
show Intelligence and Providence in the world-plan. 

Judging from this high view-point the importance of the 
question, we have been somewhat disappointed in Dr. Iverach’s 
scientific reading of the universe. Much in it is good, but it 
presents a diffuse sketchiness—if we may juxtapose two such 
words—which seems to make but little for the theistic inter- 
pretation. In his formal treatment of agnosticism we would 
wish for stricter method, as well as a deeper research. No 
scientific or even just estimate of agnosticism is possible which 
leaves out of reckoning the historical and noetic elements that 
enter into the fibre of this modern nescience—philosophy. 
Still this lecture has many sharp criticisms, striking phrases, 
and manifestations of keen analysis. On the whole the book 
has seized on one of the gravest problems now confronting the 
theistic philosopher and has handled it with respectable ability. 
We wish the Deems Lectureship God-speed in its work of 
building a solid framework in reason for the claims of religion 
and the requirements of revelation. 


Surely the Archangels and the Guardian Angels must have 
rejoiced when the erudite Eliza Allen Starr began to write 
words intended to increase devotion to the angels. To add to 
the force of her words she has enriched her pages by copies of 
the choicest pictures in the world. She says in her preface that 
“to the uplifting of this daily life of mundane necessities these 
pages and their angelic embellishments are devoutly consecrated.” 

The book* cannot fail of its object if eyes are turned to 
it from “mundane necessities,” we need not say long enough 
to read it, because to look is to read, and to read is to reflect. 

The four pictures of St. Michael are from Fra Angelico, 
Raphael, and Perugino. Comparing the Perugino with that of 
Raphael makes one realize that Raphael was particularly 
favored in his master. The Assumption by Perugino, in which 
is found the heavenly warrior St. Michael, is large enough and 
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so distinct in the book as to enable one to form a good idea 
of the beauty of the original. 

The author mentions many other pictures of St. Michael 
and tells where they may be found. She gives a graphic ac- 
count of many of the manifestations of this great archangel, 
notably when he appeared during the pontificate of Gregory 
the Great on the Hadrian mausoleum, standing on its summit, 
watching the grand procession of Roman penitents who were 
pleading for a cessation of the pestilence. The great pontiff, 
leading the procession, looked up and saw St. Michael 
“sheathing his sword, as if he had come triumphant from the 
battle-field of death. A church was dedicated there in honor 
of St. Michael, and the mausoleum has borne ever since the 
name of Castle Angelo.” 

The Archangel Gabriel as represented in the catacombs, 
and by Fra Angelico, Della Robbia, and Overbeck, should be 
seen and studied by every one. Not many in this country 
have had an opportunity of seeing Overbeck’s picture of St. 
Gabriel in Gethsemani; but of all the words ever written by 
the gifted author none move one more, bring one nearer 
heaven’s gate, than what she writes about the Angel Gabriel, 
the strength of God as pictured by Overbeck, who paints him 
bearing the cup to Jesus in his agony. 

The illustrations of the Archangel Raphael are from Peru- 
gino, Luini, Von Deutsch, Overbeck, and Raphael. The author 
gives the various offices assigned to the Archangel Raphael as 
revealed in Holy Writ and by the traditions of the church. 
She quotes the best of authorities in support of her reasons 
for saying St. Raphael was the guide of the Israelites to the 
Promised Land, the angel whom God meant when he said to 
Moses: “ Behold I send my angel before thee, to keep thee 
on thy journey and bring thee into the place where I have 
prepared.” 

Here again the author portrays vividly the other pictures 
of this archangel, and so well chosen is her language of de- 
scription one fancies the beautiful creations of art mentioned 
are before him. 

Under the head of “ The Guardian Angels” we find St, 
Frances of Rome by Iltenbach, the beautiful ‘Guardian 
Angel” by Mintrop, Guardian Angels in “The Resurrection ” 
by Fra Angelico, and St. John of God by Murillo. All and 
more are described or, correctly speaking, interpreted. 

This book properly belongs with the one treating of The 
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Seven Dolors of the Blessed Virgin and Christian Art in Our 
Age, all by the same author, all indispensable desk-books for 
every teacher and every scholar, for the author reads out of a 
picture its spiritual signification as but few can read it. The 
hearts of Christian people will be gladdened by a perusal of 
this and the related books by Miss Starr, for to-day art, like 
literature, is often dragged in the dust by so-called friends. 
The pages are permeated with lofty sentiments that give one 
ennobling thoughts, and that cause one to walk through life 
with more ardent longings to one day see face to face those 
angels for whom we have greater love and stronger attach- 
ment since reading this little book. 


The author’s name is guarantee for deep earnestness, charm- 
ing frankness, and solid interest in the present volume.* Yet, 
after all, its theology partakes of that vagueness which we 
have come to consider a probable characteristic of all books 
bearing the legend “New.” There is here again the same 
humanizing of things supernal, the same intangible profession of 
faith in the “Son of God,” the same wearying misapprehension 
of what is meant by Church Infallibility. Could this last point 
be well understood, and the principles of doctrinal develop- 
ment as taught in the Catholic Church be understood, most 
outside critics would find their occupation gone. 

Of course the essays are instructive, entertaining, and full 
of inspiration. The full earnestness of the man revealed in 
his admirable life lends weight to and drives home every ap- 
peal he makes for higher, nobler living. As to sound doctrine 
and definite teaching, that nowadays, outside the church, seems 


scarce a requisite. 


Young Aprilt+ has met with considerable praise from critics 
and a most favorable reception at the hands of the public. 
The absorbing interest which it provokes and sustains to the 
end, together with its striking force and vivacity, have justly 
won these many admirers; but it must be said that its swing 
and power are worthy of a better work, for in the end the 
book falls far below the level of high-class literature. The 
force of this objection will appear if we hearken on the one 
side to the urgent cries of critics against the plague of over- 
production in the literary world, and on the other to the 
words of Frederic Harrison: “ Are we not, amidst the multi- 


* The New Evangelism. By Henry Drummond. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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plicity of books and of writers, in continual danger of being 
drawn off by what is stimulating, by curiosity after something 
accidentally notorious, by what has no intelligible thing to 
recommend it, except that it is new? Now, to stuff our minds 
with what is simply trivial, simply curious, or that which at 
best has but a low nutritive power, this is to close our minds 
to what is solid, and enlarging, and spiritually sustaining.” 

By constant extravaganza and occasional courseness the 
book fails of that simplicity and purity of style indispensable 
for a fitting vehicle of the moral lessons the writer would con- 
vey. Similar lessons and characters may be found in works of 
high reputation, and Young April suffers by the contrast. To 
those for whom reading is something more than a luxurious 
enjoyment the book would scarce recommend itself as superior 
to another among the stream issuing from the publishers with 
such constancy day by day. 





I.—AMBROSE PHILLIPPS DE LISLE AND THE CONVERSION OF 
ENGLAND.* 


The first question that suggests itself on the perusal of 
these most interesting volumes is the choice made by the 
family of a biographer. Mr. Purcell’s Life of Cardinal Manning 
caused so much controversy and the condemnation of the 
methods adopted in it was so general that it seemed unwise 
to entrust to him a work of a similar character. The Preface 
written by Mr. Edwin de Lisle, who has edited the whole 
work and who on Mr. Purcell’s death brought it to comple- 
tion, explains this matter. It indicates approval of the way in 
which Cardinal Manning’s life was written—an approval both 
on his own and his mother’s part. It was the last act of her 
long and checkered life, we are told, to commit to Mr. 
Purcell the letters and manuscripts made use of in this 
book. With Mr. Purcell’s ideal of what a _ biography 
should be, as indicated and defended by himself, we our- 
selves have complete sympathy. The reader of a_ biography 
ought to be able to learn from the book which he reads the 
truth about the subject of the biography. Too often it is 
rather the biographer’s own views that are expounded, and we 
see of the subject only so much as he thinks edifying and 


* Life and Letters of Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle. By Edmund Sheridan Purcell. Edited 
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proper to tell us. What Mr. Purcell was to be blamed for in 
his Life of Cardinal Manning is, that he had an evident ani- 
mus against the Cardinal, and that that led him to belittle 
and besmirch his memory. As the Spectator said, the docu 
ments published in his book did not bear out and support 
the assertions of the text. But in this case the sympathy 
between Mr. Purcell and Mr. Phillipps was so great that no 
such danger existed. Moreover the work was, as arranged 
originally, to be submitted by its author to the judgment of 
Mr. Edwin de Lisle. In fact, owing to the death of Mr. Pur- 
cell before the work was finished, Mr. De Lisle may be con- 
sidered responsible for the whole. So far as we can judge, 
no unpleasant consequences are to be apprehended from this 
publication; at least nothing is published of which Mr. Phil- 
lipps’ family have any right to complain. 

What was Mr. Phillipps’ exact place among the Catholics 
of England? “If England is conyerted to Christ, it will be as 
much due, under God, to you as to any one.” So wrote 
Cardinal Newman to Mr. Phillipps in 1857. ‘An Israelite in 
whom is no guile’”—such was Mr. Gladstone’s opinion of him. 
Readers of Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s Life of Cardinal Wiseman will 
remember the account which he gives of the more sympathetic 
attitude of Wiseman towards the national mind than that taken 
by Manning. The latter is represented as aiming at a closer 
assimilation to Roman and Italian ways. Manning’s views pre- 
vailed. Phillipps represents this more English and national 
attitude, and the object of this work is to continue (shall we 
say revive?) the Wiseman-De Lisle ecclesiastical policy. 

The conversion of England to the faith was the object 
nearer to the heart of Mr. Phillipps than any other, and in 
this he was in perfect agreement with Cardinal Manning, as 
well as with Cardinal Newman. But how was this to be 
effected? Here began the differences. The kind of vestments 
to be worn at Mass seems a trifling matter, yet the attitude 
taken on this question by the three just named seems to in- 
dicate that now, as in old Saxon times with reference to the 
shape of the tonsure, these external things indicate matters of 
greater moment behind. Cardinal Manning forbade in his 
diocese the use of any vestments except the purely Roman, 
and this in order to assimilate England in all things to the 
centre of unity; Cardinal Newman in his own church would 
not allow any but Roman vestments to be used, but this was 
not done as the expression of any principle, but out of devo- 
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tion to St. Philip; to him the kind of vestments worn was a 
matter of indifference; while Mr. Phillipps, when by a decree 
of the Propaganda in 1839 the old Sarum y cross vestments 
were forbidden, declared the conversion of England to be im- 
possible if such a policy were to be pursued: “I regard the 
censure as a death-blow to the Catholic cause in England, if 
persisted in.” It has been persisted in to this day, and yet 
the conversion of so many Englishmen to the faith has all 
taken place since that time. 

A remarkable project supported by Mr. Phillipps was the 
creation of a Uniat Church for England. This church was to 
be essentially English in all things not incompatible with the 
law of Christ and apostolic traditions. The Liturgy was to be 
the Book of Common Prayer with certain necessary additions; 
communion in both kinds was to be allowed, at least in some 
places and at some times; permission was to be given to 
ordain married men to be priests and even bishops. In fact, 
the Anglican Church formularies were to be taken as the 
nucleus, their imperfections removed, and various Protestant 
errors eliminated; the dogmatic definitions of Trent and the 
Vatican were to be accepted, but not the disciplinary decrees, 
This scheme met with great favor from -Mr. Phillipps, and 
he tried to find support for it among Catholics. That such 
proposals, arising outside, should be promoted within the 
church by so zealous and loyal a Catholic as Mr. Phillipps, at 
this late period, shows how necessary is the ;energetic exercise 
of the authority of the Holy See; as necessary as ever, if not 
more necessary than ever, in our own days. 

The conversion of England by the corporate reunion of the 
Anglican Church to the Roman Catholic was the centre and 
core of Mr. Phillipps’ efforts. He believed that the Church of 
England was as a body sound in the faith, that its errors were 
accidental, that they were being removed, and would ulti- 
mately be entirely extirpated, especially if Anglicans were 
gently treated by Catholics. It was a duty for Catholics to 
contribute to this desirable result in every available way, and this 
led him to support heartily the Association for the Promotion 
of the Unity of Christendom. This Association was originally 
planned and founded by about fourteen persons, all of them 
Anglicans except Mr. Phillipps himself, Father Lockhart and 
Father Collins (who formed the Catholic element), and a single 
Russo-Greek priest. After a short time the Association counted 
in its ranks many Catholic bishops and archbishops, and digni- 
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taries of all descriptions from cardinals downwards. The Pri- 
mate of Constantinople and other Eastern prelates, the Primate 
of the Russian Church, and the Archbishop Philaretes of Mos- 
cow (who was looked upon as a man of great holiness) repre- 
sented the Eastern churches. Although no bishops of the 
Anglican Church joined, a large number of the members of 
the second order entered into the Association, so that there 
were some nine thousand members. 

The adhesion of Catholics to an association which admitted 
the division of the church into three branches (see p. 374, 
vol. i.) was, however, disapproved by many English Catholics, 
especially by Dr. Manning. The matter was taken to Rome 
and was ultimately condemned by the Holy See. Mr. Phillipps 
submitted to the condemnation, but under protest, believing 
that the authorities at Rome had been misinformed as to the 
facts. The best account yet published of this whole matter is 
given in these volumes. Long letters written by Mr. Phillipps 
to Cardinal Barnabo appear in print for the first time. A 
somewhat amusing incident is the refusal of the cardinal to 
accept a chalice which Mr. Phillipps proposed to send him, for 
fear he should by so doing appear to connive at false doc- 
trine. ' 

Although Mr. Phillipps submitted, as in duty bound, to the 
decision of the Holy See, it was not so complete a submission 
as to deserve our fullest admiration. He was, we fear, one of 
those Catholics who feel themselves competent to decide ques- 
tions, and to govern the church better than the divinely ap- 
pointed rulers. He lost, we are told, all his ¢/an, and could no 
more convince himself of the superior tact and practical sagac- 
ity of the Holy See in dealing with men. He became less of 
an Ultramontane than before and entered into the inop- 
portunist camp against the definition of Papal Infallibility. 
This is the account given by his son of his attitude subsequent 
to the condemnation. Perhaps he does less than justice to his 
father, for Mr. Phillipps himself said that nothing, however 
painful, would deter him from obedience to the earthly repre- 
sentatives of Christ, or from a continuance of the. divine ser- 
vice and that of the Holy Catholic Church. 

The whole incident is instructive and valuable as showing 
the unchanging attitude of Rome and her ever faithful guar- 
dianship of the deposit of faith. As Monsignor Talbot writes: 
“The Pope will not sacrifice one iota of the whole Catholic 
doctrine were it even to convert the whole of England.” She 
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ruthlessly stamps out the slightest approach to compromise or 
to trimming in matters of faith. Rome acts upon the principle 
to save people if she can—if she cannot, then to leave them 
znexcusable. 

The first of the three great objects of Mr. Phillipps’ life (the 
two others being the Restoration of the Primitive Ecclesiasti- 
cal Chant, and the Return of the Anglican Church to Catholic 
Unity) was the bringing back to England of the Primitive 
Monastic contemplative observance. For this purpose he gave 
land, and, with the help of the Earl of Shrewsbury, Mr. Pugin 
and others, built a church and monastery for the Trappists. 
In this effort to restore the contemplative life he was more 
successful than in his other efforts. The author of Christian 
Schools and Scholars tells us that in pre-Reformation times 
there were more persons devoted to the contemplative life, 
more hermits and anchorites, in England than in any other 
country in the world except Egypt. The contemplative life 
is the highest of all religious vocations, the one which draws 
down blessings more abundant and more fruitful. That Mr. 
Phillipps should have been in God’s hand the instrument of 
restoring this life to the modern English world, absorbed as it 
is inthe pursuit of gain and the lower activities, forms for him 
a sufficient crown of glory, even if something like failure 
may have attended other efforts; even though, too, we have 
to express strong disapprobation of some of his views. 
“Thanks and praise be to God,” he said, toward the end of his 
life, to Mr. Purcell, “the highest aim of my spiritual life was 
the bringing back to England of the great Cistercian Order, 
devoted to prayer and the silent contemplation of God. The 
greatest consolation of my earthly life is to know that the 
prayers and the penances and the ‘great silence’ are offered 
up by day and by night to God, by the monks of St. Bernard, 
for the fulfilment of the dearest desire of my heart—the return 
of England to Catholic unity.” 

There are many other most interesting matters in these 
volumes to which we cannot even allude. Letters are found, 
hitherto unpublished, from Cardinals Newman, Wiseman, and 
Manning, from Mr. Gladstone, the Count de Montalembert, 
Lacordaire, Mr. Aubrey de Vere, and other persons prominent 
not merely in ecclesiastical but also in political circles. For Mr. 
Phillipps was himself no recluse, and loved his country and 
the world too well not to take an interest in temporal as well 
as spiritual affairs. He was, strange to say, although a Tory, 
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inclined to favor Mr. Gladstone’s Home-Rule proposals for Ire- 
land. The destruction of the Turkish dominion was most ear- 
nestly desired by him. In fact he held that Mahomet was Anti- 
christ, and had written in early days a book in proof of this 
contention. That the church should be alike the home of men 
so different from one another as were Mr. Phillipps and Dr. 
Ward, for example, is an evidence of her attractive power for 
minds of very diverse character. They both were willing to 
learn and to listen to her as their teacher. We think that 
the subject of this biography, although perhaps he had more 
things to learn and fell into more errors and mistakes, yet was 
the more lovable of the two. 





2.—THE CENTENARY OF PRINCE GALLITZIN’S WORK.* 


Demetrius A. Gallitzin is one of the unique personages of 
American ecclesiastical history, and Father Kittell has done 
not a little service to the church in gathering in a goodly 
volume many of the facts and memories and other data that 
are associated with Gallitzin’s work in Central Pennsylvania. 
The centenary of the inauguration of the Loretto parish was 
celebrated last October, and it is this event that furnishes the 
occasion for the publication of the volume. 

Prince Gallitzin was born of an illustrious Russian family ; 
he came to this country as a young man to study the social 
and educational conditions. He became a convert to the 
church, and entered the seminary at Baltimore and was ore 
dained to the priesthood. He established a centre of mission- 
ary work on the top of the Alleghanies. Thence he went 
forth among the new settlers on both the eastern and western 
slopes of the mountains, and instilled into their hearts a pecu- 
liarly rigid and ascetic type of religious life, of which he him- 
self was the most notable example. 

His life was a type of those who, through the inspiration 
of a divine vocation and under the pressure of an iron will, 
have lived and died in lines totally different from the promises 
of their birth or education. The opportunities of Gallitzin’s 
origin and training, had they been laid hold of, would in all 
probability have made him a great military hero. It is alto- 
gether likely that he would have crossed swords with Napo- 
leon. But instead of making a few chapters of European 


* Souventr of Loretto Centenary, 1799-1899. Rev. Ferdinand Kittell, Loretto, Cambria 
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history, he elected to live in the wilderness, to tramp through 
the trackless forest, and to trudge over the muddy roads of 
an unsettled country, for the sole purpose of saving souls. 

He is a type of the convert priest, a class of workers in 
the American vineyard which has had some most illustrious 
exemplars. In America, perchance more than anywhere else, 
has the convert entered the ranks of the ministry and given 
all his energies to the upbuilding of the church. He is a type 
of the hard-working missionary whose life is at the beck and 
call of the people, who is ready day and night to respond to 
their sick-calls even if it necessitates long fasting, rough ex- 
periences, and unusual exposure. The race of missionaries 
who carry their altar and vestments with them to say Mass in 
the settler’s home, who sit for hours patiently instructing the 
stupid country children by the kitchen fire, who are proud 
when they can gather a parlor-iull of neighbors to talk to, is 
not dying out. They have been and are to-day the foster- 
fathers of religion in the sparsely settled districts of the 
country. 

The minute details of Gallitzin’s life should not be allowed 
to fade out of our memories. He is one of the saints of the 
struggling church on American soil, and he stands for all that 
is great and noble and pure and self-sacrificing in the priestly 
character. 

Father Kittell has gathered these historical notes, very 
largely as a labor of love, and it must have been no little ex- 
pense to him to issue so large a book. He has done well even 
if the book never repays him for the outlay. It will find its 
way into the reference libraries. It will be eagerly sought 
for by all who are interested in the welfare of the church in 
this country. 


3.—THE WOMAN BEAUTIFUL.* 

The Woman Beautiful* might well claim the sub-title “The 
Woman Good” without exaggerating in the least the moral 
advantages which directly issue from a sane, temperate, and at 
the same time zealous pursuit of beauty in face, form, dress, 
and deportment. 

The author has built the fundamental laws of beauty in all 
these things, strongly and unmistakably, upon the foundations 


* The Woman Beautiful. By Ella Adelia Fletcher, W.M. Young & Co., 38 Murray 
Street, New York. 
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of the moral law, and in a treatise on physical feminine per- 
fection filling with fine print a large volume of over five hun- 
dred pages has not deflected in a single statement from the 
most finely drawn lines of moral obligation. Such an achieve- 
ment deserves the most unstinted praise and the warmest 
appreciation, not only from the sex for whom this book was 
written specifically, but from every guardian or teacher of the 
moral law. 

We repeatedly feel in glancing through its well-written pages 
and meeting statement after statement of the soundest, truest 
philosophy of life and things, that the title is not comprehen- 
sive enough and might prejudice at a hasty glance the pur- 
blind critic, as might also the numerous and exhaustive recipes 
of lotions, cosmetics, and concoctions of various chemicals 
recommended or suggested for the many and diverse ills of 
the flesh. That these things, however, are intended in very 
many instances as a mere bait to the attention and interest of 
the frivolous-minded, who would take no advice not sugar- 
coated in this palatable way, was, we strongly suspect, the 
shrewd intention of the sensible author. That her readers 
would be made up in the large majority of just such quality 
of minds was her strongest incentive, no doubt, in searching 
for and in discovering a medium direct to not only their heads 
but their hearts. 

One of the inscrutable mysteries of our common existence 
is tied up and rooted deep down in the fact of woman’s influ- 
ence in the affairs of this world, through her personal appear- 
ance. It strikes at the very elements of life: the attraction of 
the sexes, and through that it moves the world. 

The length of an eyelash or the pigment of color at the 
root of a hair might stand for the atom from which a whole 
world of moral issues may be built up. One might choose to 
define the destinies of this mortal existence by such a process 
of analysis and not be challenged for inaccuracy of reasoning. 

Miss Fletcher is deeply imbued with a sense of the serious 
significance the veriest trifle in the world may assume if it 
flings out but the tiniest tendril in its growth or development 
towards the great moral structure of human life. This spirit 
has animated her plainly in every dictum light or profound, in 
every criticism from grave to gay, which she has laid down in 
her writing. And she has done it in a way as absolutely free 
of cant or prudery as it is free of frivolousness or thought- 


lessness. 
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A glance at the chapter-headings shows that from the hair 
on her head to the sole of her foot, nay the very nail on the 
toe of her foot, no part of woman’s anatomy has been over- 
looked in the wise and sensible direction laid down for its proper 
care by Miss Fletcher. The mother might well give over having 
a single care as to the good and healthful upbringing of her 
growing girls with such a book for daily reference; the teacher 
of hygiene in the college, the nun in the convent school, in the 
solicitous care of her feminine charges, and often too for the 
benefit of her own despised and long-suffering body, could find 
many a text to enlighten and inform and to emphatically 
punctuate her own sensible advice as to there being no moral 
safeguard in the world equal to the possession of a sound, 
clean, rightly trained body; or no beauty ever dreamed of or 
imagined to compare with that which goes deeper than the 
skin into the very upbuilding of strong bones, pliant muscles, 
and firm, healthy flesh, woven through with nerves that serve 
to bind the body as a willing partner to the controlling mind, 
and not as a miserable slave shocked into fright and moral 
servility to the great or strong or arbitrary natures among 
whom her lot may be cast, by the twinge of a nerve. That 
there is very little use in reckoning upon any real and genuine 
improvement of woman in her social status until the great car- 
dinal principles of health have become thorough, every-day 
practices with the whole sex, and not merely pursued as 
recreations or fads or singularities by some of them, is so 
patent a fact that it cannot remain obscure long enough to 
keep such improvement in waiting for another age or genera- 
tion. 

This is the note of hope that runs through all such writing 
on the subject of woman as Miss Fletcher has given us. She, 
however, is no blind enthusiast, and wisely and penetratingly 
sees in one still existing evil among the race of woman the 
very core of the obstacle which keeps her yet second in rank 
as a moral force in the legislation of human affairs. The 
chapter on dress is a subtle, philosophical essay on moral 
principles, and might realize a glorious mission sent broadcast 
over the world in the form of a tract that would teach moral 
truths to woman as vital as those learned in her catechism. 

Miss Fletcher has written no tirade against fashion or 
preached no doctrine of dress reform, but has gone to the root 
of the moral, or ethical, the social and economic, influence of 
woman’s dress with the calm reasoning of a sound, scientific 
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mind. From the moral effect of color on the character to the 
economic results in the change of style from silk to satin or 
cloth to wool, presents a rather bewildering mental process, 
but with an adroit pen the author easily runs from one line of 
argument to another in reinforcing her statements on the sub- 
ject of dress. What will not appeal to the. soulless and frivol- 
ous devotee of fashion, like the following, will strike home 
seriously to the large-minded woman of affairs, and give her 
pause when the whim of a passing moment may threaten to 
influence her judgment as to her personal clothing: 

“Whole towns spring up and flourish upon the vogue given 
to a single fabric, as at Saltaire when Titus Salt succeeded in 
producing a desirable stuff from alpaca wool imported into Eng- 
land from Buenos Ayres. Its popularity continued for twenty 
years. Then fashion ordered closely fitting gowns, and soft 
Eastern materials, cashmeres, crapes, took the place of alpaca; 
and in consequence the factories at Saltaire were shut down, 
and the prosperous little town came to need and destitution. 
In the same way the immense interests involved in the manu- 
facture of shawls in France, England, and Scotland have, during 
the past twenty-five years, seen their trade almost entirely ex- 
tinguished, and faced ruin where they could not divert their 
‘plants’ to other fabrications.” 

As telling an argument on her less thoughtful sister against 
excesses in color and form would be such information as this: 
“Tt marks a distinct retrogression in the scale of refinement 
when a people turn from delicate colors in their clothing and 
decoration, to the use of bright red, orange, yellow, purple, 
and green. It is only in a rudimentary stage of esthetic feel- 
ing, such as the child’s and the untutored savage’s, that crude- 
ly bright, intense colors fail to repel. Cultured vision seems 
especially to shrink from a strong*blaze of red.” “Students of 
color theories believe that there is something crude and un- 
tamed, when not cruel, in the nature which delights in vermil- 
ion and scarlet. The Bible gives to sin the color of scarlet. 
. . . All the brightest and happiest emotions of the soul are 
embodied in those which visions of blue arouse.” 




































” AN Ecumenical Conference on Protestant Mis- 

sions will be held in New York on April 21. It 
- will undoubtedly be a notable gathering, inas- 
much as there are promises of attendance from men who are 
celebrated as educationists, statesmen, and financiers, as well as 
missionaries. It is a well-intentioned attempt to keep alive the 
interests in the foreign mission work. The contributions to the 
missions have notably decreased in the last ten years, and 
most desperate attempts have been made to keep them up to 
their usual mark, but without success. 

The reason given out for the falling off of the receipts was the 
financial stringency, but people who have watched the decline of 
influence of the sects and the decay of organizations among Prot- 
estants know differently. They know that no amount of conven- 
ing nor of the passing of resolutions will ever bring back that deep 
faith and restless zeal that characterized the Protestantism of 
some generations ago when mission work was in the heyday of its 
glory, and before the higher critics began their destructive work. 
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The educational zmbroglio in New York is at a practical 
stand-still. It seems now that nothing will be done at this ses- 
sion of the Legislature. A good deal has been done, however. 
The people of the State have been awakened to the importance 
of the present bills, and nothing will go through without being 
thoroughly discussed. What is demanded is a bill that gives 
every class of people its rights, that will be non-political in its 
executive administration, and that will be framed on the basis 
of the existing Board of Regents. 


~ 
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The war in Africa has become a fierce struggle for national ex- 
istence on the part of the Boers. Since the rejection of the peace 
proposals offered by the burghers, in which they ask only national 
freedom, it will be very hard for the nations of Europe to be con- 
vinced that the war is anything else than a great game of grab. 
The alternatives for the Boers are: submit to be absorbed into the 
British Empire, or yield up their homes and make another Great 
Trek into the wilderness, or fight on till they die in the last ditch. 











CHRISTIAN BROTHERS’ SCHOOLS IN IRELAND. 

AN interesting survey of the work of the Christian Brothers of Ireland is 
contained in the following : 

In reply to your inquiries, which reached me to-day, I beg to state: 

I, That the number of children attending our schools in Ireland is about 
30,000. 

2. Of them I should think about 3,000 are receiving Intermediate Education ; 
the others, who are mostly under twelve years, are receiving Primary Education, 
as a preparatory step to Intermediate Education. 

3. Roughly I should think about seven per cent. graduate per annum. 
Pupils canifot graduate at Intermediate before they are twelve years of age. 

4. Cannot exactly say what per cent. of our boys pass Civil Service examina- 
tions, but I may mention that two were sent for Civil Service examinations from 
our schools in Athy at the last examination and both passed, and during the 
week one of them was called to London. 

5. The programme of studies in our schools comprises: Greek, Latin, 
French, Celtic, German, Italian, Mathematics in all its branches, Chemistry, 
Natural Philosophy, Type-writing and Shorthand, besides other studies which 
children in some localities require. All our schools are connected with South 
Kensington, so that Drawing is universally taught. 

6. The Examiners of Intermediate are appointed by the Intermediate Board, 
and an officer appointed by South Kensington presides at the examinations in 
Drawing and Science. 

7. The cost per capita for tuition to government is practically #27. 

8. Answer to 8th is comprised in 7th. 

g. The Brothers receive no aid from government for Primary Schools, and 
in my opinion one of the principal reasons is that our schools are the only 
National Schools in the country. The English government does not favor a 
national education, as it is not favorable to having Irish history taught as it 
should be taught; nor does it favor denominational education, which is the 
system of the Irish Christian Brothers. The English government has ten- 
dered no remuneration to Irish Christian Brothers. Some English statesmen 
essayed doing so, but failed. 

10, Our Brothers undergo a course of studies for some years in Marino, 
Clontarf, Dublin; later on they compete for university degrees at the Royal 
University. 

11 & 12. I can answer these questions as to our status as teachers, as com- 
pared with the teachers of the government, and also as to the success of our 
pupils at Civil Service, by a quotation from Lord Justice Fitzgibbon in 1894, 
Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, you must know, is not a Roman Catholic, but he is a 
man of broad views and recognizes merit. He said in the King’s Inn, at a 
debating society, about two years since: ‘ The result was that after a certain 
number of years so large a proportion of Christian Brothers’ unendowed schools 
were carrying off prizes that it was said the system was not high enough. The 
standard was raised for the purpose of excluding schools that had not a high 
standard of teaching. The schools that were squeezed out were those that 
thought they would remain in, and a larger proportion of Christian Brothers’ 
schools than ever were successful when the standard was raised!” On another 
occasion his lordship stated, before the Protestant Church Society, that if they 
(the Protestants) wanted to hold their own in Civil Service, they should organize 
their schools on the lines of the Christian Brothers, whose boys, his lordship 


said, were taking a large percentage of places in the Civil Service. 
M. M. HILL. 
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EV. GEORGE TYRRELL, S.J., in the Weekly Register, has written a 
timely admonition against the tendency to form cliques on certain ques- 
tions. He states that one of the chief obstacles to unity in truth is the fact that 
every party has its peripsema—its tail of camp-followers—ever tending to as- 
sume a larger proportion as the party grows, and in the desire for numerical 
strength to become indifferent to the standard of excellence. Those who think 
are the few; the many either do not think, or, still worse, only imagine that 
they think; they follow blindly, picking up catch-words and war-cries which they 
interpret according to the particular character of their incapacity. It is the self- 
confident overreadiness of such to push themselves forward on all occasions as 
the exponents and representatives of their cause, that brings discredit upon it 
and makes mutual understanding and reconciliation between conflicting parties 
so impossible. Indeed, it would sometimes seem that these “ tails” are the sole 
differentiating principles by which parties are divided trom one another, like the 
rays of a star-fish; and that as we pass upwards from these noisy extremities 
of wriggling agitation we converge towards a silent centre of comparative 
agreement and tranquillity. Toward this centre a man will be necessarily 
forced in the measure that he strives at any sacrifice to be perfectly honest and 
impartial, and to put the interests of truth before those of self or friend. To 
belong to a party, nay, even to have a single friend, is so far a bias and a danger 
to that nakedness in which truth must be followed. ‘ Whenever I have been 
among men I have come back less of a man,” has its application in this matter 
too; and, indeed, it cannot but be that he who would be perfectly fair and honest 
must get a name for being unfair and dishonest, and must be to some extent 
“hated of a// men” and parties. For he will see and sympathize with whatever 
germ of justice each faction is built upon, and that so cordially and ungrudgingly 
as to make it a matter of aggrieved astonishment that he is equally ready to 
laugh at their extravagances, and by no means prepared to participate in their 
bigotries. This they will by no means tolerate ; he who will go with them one 
mile must, forsooth, be compelled to go with them twain; and he who will give 
them his coat must give them his cloak also. He, then, who desires liberty will 
eschew labels; for a label marks us at once as the property or baggage of some- 
body else. As God's property we need not be ashamed to be labelled Catholic 
Christians, but all beyond this is needless servitude. 

Father Tyrrell continues in these words: “If it were not for this inevitable 
tail-developing propensity, an association of those of one mind for the further- 
ance of a good cause would be a source of great strength and solace to the 
individuals so united, and of great profit to society at large. But no sooner is 
there a movement for, say,a wider and more intelligent interpretation of orthodox 
principles than it is at once joined bya ragtag and bobtail of semi-educated 
novelty-mongers athirst for that cheap notoriety which is purchased by reck- 
lessly destructive criticism, who make the cause ridiculous in the eyes of all 
sober-minded men, and thus play into the hands of the party which they are 
laboring to extinguish. If, on the other hand, there is a constructive or con- 
servative party laboring for the prevention or cure of such extravagances, its 
loudest-mouthed allies will be just those who have the least intelligent sympathy 
with the principles which justify its existence, and will in like manner verify the 
truth that a man’s foes are those of his own household.” 

These cynical remarks were elicited dfrofos of a little book published by 
Lecoffre, of Paris, called L’Fgise et la pitié envers les animaux, by La Marquise 
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de Rambures, a collection of extracts from Catholic writers of various degrees 
of authority on the subject of our duties towards dumb animals. Here. in this 
“‘ zodphilist ” movement, as it is called, we have an instance of a good cause 
made disreputable and ridiculous by the tail which it has developed. No one 
who has in the most casual way followed the literature of the movement for the 
last ten or twenty years; who has seen the shallowness and falsehood of the 
principles on which a duty (in itself undeniable and solidly defensible) is based ; 
or who has weighed the preposterous consequences to which those principles 
must lead, would care to label himself ‘‘ zodphilist,” seeing how that label has 
been dragged in the gutter and trampled under hoof. And yet in refusing to 
do so he will be at once branded as a blood-thirsty vivisectionist, and will 
probably be regarded by these latter as a secret but timorous ally, while in 
truth he may be incapable of compassing the death of a cockroach. 

At the risk of bringing down an avalanche on his head, Father Tyrrell 
ventures to pass one or two adverse criticisms on this well-meant and interest- 
ing little book. He asks: Is it not a mistake to try to saddle the church with 
any doctrine in the matter whatever? Revelation was not given us to teach us 
anything that is easily accessible to our reason and natural instincts; it may, 
indeed, add supernatural sanctions to the natural law, as in the case of stealing. 
But otherwise we did not need revelation to tell us that stealing was wrong. If 
at any time the question of animals’ rights became so acute as to threaten to 
divide Christendom the church might intervene; but otherwise it is not her part 
to interfere in a matter so easily resoluble. Then, if we are to take the zodphily 
of a few Catholic saints and holy persons as an indication of the mind of the 
church, why should not contrary conduct on the part of other Catholics be 
equally adduced on the other side? If the more merciful view has its advocates 
among Catholic teachers of name, so has the less merciful. Ina certain sense, 
the true doctrine in the matter is, of course, the Catholic doctrine, for the 
church is bound in a@// matters to be on the side of truth. But outside matters 
of revelation and in questions of science or of natural morality, we do not ask 
what is Catholic in order to know what is true; but, conversely, we ask what is 
true in order to know what is Catholic. 

Again, one cannot help marvelling at the unequal authority of the witnesses 
adduced as favoring the gentler view in whose interest the book is written. It 
is no want of respect to certain living thinkers and writers to deny their right to 
be bracketed with the saints and doctors of the church, or with utterances of 
pontiffs. Mrs. Abel Ram sorts oddly with Thomas Aquinas, and Father 
Lescher with St. Anselm; this is calculated to give the impression of a desper- 
ate case, needing to be bolstered up from any and every quarter, which, indeed, 
we believe, is by no means the case. Another fault is the frequent production 
of the same fact or legend; first, in some original source; then, as narrated by 
some one else with approval—for instance, the example of St. Francis of Assisi, 
as told by St. Bonaventure and Ozanam; the example of St. Philip Neri, as re- 
counted by Newman and Capecelatro. Finally, though not void of all eviden- 
tial value, as testifying to the spirit of the age that gave birth to them, we could 
wish that some of the examples were not quite so legendary and fanciful. 

What is of most value is the teaching of accredited Catholic authorities 
such as Aquinas, Scavini, 4 Lapide, and the like; also, whatever tends to show 
that a higher sanctity means a more delicate sympathy with all suffering, the 
least as well as the greatest; and to this end the examples of Sts. Francis, 
Philip, Bernard, are plausible evidence. 

* * * 

The new author and title catalogue, price fifty cents, of the New York 
Cathedral Free Circulating Library—123 East Fiftieth Street—represents a vast 
amount of patient work. It contains over five hundred pages, and may be re- 
garded as one of the very best sources of information regarding the books suit- 
able for general circulation. Every author admitted into this catalogue has 
been submitted to a careful examination. His claims on the reading public have 
been inspected and approved. No discrimination has been allowed against any 
author on account of his creed or country. If this rule prevailed in all the 
public libraries of the United States, our Catholic authors would be assured of 
equal recognition and a larger compensation. M, €. M1. 














